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PASSING COMMENT 


views of the editors 


Ford television plan 


Bold originality was reflected in the Ford 
Foundation proposal, voiced by president 
McGeorge Bundy, for a domestic satellite system 
that would interconnect commercial T V_ sta- 
tions and provide funds for financing a non- 
commercial television network. 

In the Columbia Journalism Review of the 
fall of 1965, Dave Berkman ably analyzed the 
sources of the ills of American television. How- 
ever, his solution — financing non-commercial sta- 
tions through a modest rental fee on commercial 
franchises — is politically impractical at this late 
date. 

‘The Ford proposal has a chance of proving 
practical, politically as well as technically. 
Equally important, it takes the whole great issue 
of responsible use of television out of the “too- 
bad-nothing-can-be-done” category and gives it 
the status it deserves — as a great and pressing 
national issue on which something important and 
constructive can be done. 


An old issue anew 


On June 1, Clifton Daniel, managing editor 
of The New York Times, presented in a speech 
a painstaking attempt to reconstruct the discom- 
fort, even agony, of his newspaper as it tried to 
determine what it should do in the days before 
the Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961. The situation 
is easily recalled: A story had come in from 
Florida that described the preparations for and 
imminence of an invasion by exiles supported by 
the United States. The response of the Times, in 
the end, was to split hairs — to reduce a headline 
and to eliminate a few words. This is what good 
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intentions can come to when journalists try to 
balance what they believe they should do for their 
country’s security against what they believe they 
should do for its enlightenment. In our continual 
state of semi-war, this schizophrenia has become 
a familar symptom. It is no discredit to the Times 
either that it failed to produce any sweeping 
answers to the dilemma or that its principals were 
not entirely able to agree among themselves. 

The Daniel speech served almost as a preface 
to the latest flare-up of the debate, brought about 
by the reported displeasure of President Johnson 
over the extent and detail of stories preceding the 
bombing of the Hanoi-Haiphong area. 

James Reston of the Times, who was bitterly 
critical of the bombing after it occurred, wrote 
on the day before: 

President Johnson is reported to be furious 
about several recent disclosures in the press 
about his military plans in Vietnam, and 
this time he has some reason to complain. 
In recent days the papers have been full of 
speculation that the bombing of the enemy’s 
oil refineries and power plants in the Hanoi 
and Haiphong regions was imminent, and 
this goes beyond the proper bounds of public 
military information. Public discussion of 
the wisdom or stupidity of the extending 
the bombing to the populous areas of these 
two cities is fair enough, but public disclosure 
of the timing of operational military plans 
is not. Inevitably, it puts the enemy on tac- 
tical alert for a military exercise that depends 
largely for its success on tactical surprise . . . 

On the day following, James Wechsler re- 
sponded in his column in the New York Post: 
“Certainly the point would have some validity if 
any of the reports pinpointed the precise depar- 
ture time of any flight. No such information was 
published anywhere. Reston’s thesis becomes 
what is usually called a distinction without a 
difference.” 





Clearly, the main thing that was happening was 
that the ship of state had sprung a number of 
leaks, and reporters were merely piecing together 
what had come to them from sources in the gov- 
ernment. But did this absolve them of any neces- 
sity for restraint? 

Again, as in the case of Cuba, the answers may 
seem trifling. And, again, conclusive testimony 
on the results could come only from the other side. 
As it turned out, in the case of Cuba the opponent 
was thoroughly alerted, but it has never been es- 
tablished that he became so by reading The New 
York Times. In the case of the bombings, Hanoi 
chose not to make an all-out defense of its oil 
depots, and the losses in the initial raids were 
minimal. The case of the leaks must remain, tech- 
nically, moot — but again it is hard to see that 
the North Vietnamese conduct their defense ac- 
cording to what they hear from American news- 
papers. Rather, one suspects, an administration 
that has never grown used to the way journalists 
look for the shadows of coming events was irri- 
tated and found the “national security” whip 
close at hand, as President Kennedy did in 1961. 

One part of the Daniel presentation was his 
revelation that President Kennedy ultimately told 
the 77me’s publisher, “I wish you had run every- 
thing on Cuba...” In the current dispute, both 
Reston and Wechsler are right — Wechsler, with 
his statement that no stories pinpointed the action, 
Reston with his suggestion that journalists should 
air the “wisdom or stupidity” of the bombing. In 
passing along leaks about military decision- 
making, reporters and editors may have failed to 
focus on the main point. 


Sponsor problems 


CBS News has been trying to tread the straight 
and narrow in its relations with sponsors of its 
documentaries but has found the path twisting: 

1. Ina CBS Reports program on police meth- 
ods called “The Policeman’s Lot,’ Chicago police 
were shown using computers made by the spon- 
sor, IBM. A review in The New York Times by 
Eric Pace said that “the filmed show served as 
a come-on for the wares of its sponsor...” CBS 


complained vigorously to the Times, contending 
that it would have been a distortion of the pro- 
gram’s news content to eliminate the pictures of 
IBM equipment on account of the sponsor. Even- 
tually Jack Gould appeared to acknowledge the 
point in a review in the Times of a later CBS 
Reports, when he wrote that the program “should 
put to rest for once and all any insinuation that 
the network would adapt editorial content in def- 
erence to some of its biggest sponsors.” CBS won 
that point. 

2. Then came the more complicated case of 
‘Wall Street: Where the Money Is,” a documen- 
tary bought from an independent producer, David 
Wolper, and broadcast on June 14. This time 
Xerox picked up the tab, but such Wall Street 
firms as Bache & Company joined in advertising 
the program — obviously in expectation of favor- 
able publicity. It turned out then that Wolper 
had submitted segments of the program to some 
of the participants interviewed, a move Richard 
S. Salant, CBS News president, subsequently 
called a breach of journalistic ethics. Unfortun- 
ately, the breach was discovered too late for can- 
cellation of the program. The Times pointed out, 
without further comment, that Xerox stock looms 
large in the portfolios of some of the investment 
houses mentioned on the program. 

3. On June 19, CBS broadcast ““Two Weeks 
on the Moon,” a special on the achievements of 
Surveyor 1. The sponsor was the Hughes Aircraft 
Company, which built Surveyor 1. (NBC had 
a similar situation with an hour called “The Ana- 
tomy of Defense,” with commercials on General 
Electric’s activities as a defense contractor. ) 

That these embarrassing situations occurred at 
all can be laid to one simple fact of television (and 
radio before it) — that advertisers are allowed to 
attach themselves to the shows that they select 
and, conversely, have the option of not sponsoring 
a program with content displeasing to them. 
(IBM exercised this option on a CBS Reports 
program about consumer credit.) No news oper- 
ation can avoid discomfiture or worse as long 
as this is true, yet the networks find the idea 
of non-sponsorship unpalatable. 

Now, it appears, sponsors may become newly 
aware of the possibilities of documentaries related 
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PASSING COMMENT 


to their enterprises. If the networks leave the situ- 
ation as it stands, they can expect only more 
trouble. 


Darts and laurels 


* NBC has continued a good idea by carrying, 
on Sunday afternoons, portions of testimony be- 
fore Senate committees. The format was originally 
used in February to summarize the Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings on Viet Nam. ‘Two 
recent programs presented hearings on air and 
water pollution and on employment, manpower, 
and poverty. However, only 30 per cent of the 
network’s stations, as shown in the Review's study 
in the spring issue, carried the Viet Nam sum- 
mary. Many stations, if this ratio still holds, are 
passing up a chance to offer an unusual public 
service. 


© A new member of Congress from New York 


City, Theodore R. Kupferman, has set a good 
example for his seniors by taking action to divest 
himself of his interest in three radio stations. “‘] 
don’t feel I should be involved in any matter 
concerning Federal regulation while I am a 


Congressman,” he said. 


{ How’s that again? A weekly editor in Tlinois 
made the error of using the term “Coons” for 
because it would fit). He 
apologized after protests came in. 


Negroes in a headline 
Editor & 
Publisher for June 11 began its account of the 
incident: “The editor of the Wayne County Press 
here learned the hard way that a term which once 
was suitable for headline use today brings pro- 
tests.” When was that? 


* weco-rv, Minneapolis, pioneered this sum- 


mer with coverage of the Republican and 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor state conventions. In 
the case of the DFL convention, it puts the 
station on top of a major political story — the 


[ 
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rejection for renomination of an incumbent 
governor by his own party. 


* Another broadcasting first: wmMca, the New 


York radio station that campaigned success- 
fully for reapportionment, now has added_ to 
its list of credits a new housing law, enacted by 
the New York legislature this vear. The law, 
which holds slum landlords personally responsible 
for housing conditions, was: the culmination of a 
four-year campaign of exposure and editorializing. 
This appears to be the first case of the passage 
of a law drafted and promoted by a broadcaster. 


* Station wyxt in Jacksonville, Florida, has 


also demonstrated broadcasting’s potential for 
reform. While the city’s two jointly owned news- 
papers continued on their complacent, don’t- 
offend-the-powers way, WJXT investigated a city 
commission’s mishandling of insurance money 
and other wrongdoing, broadcast the evidence 
with strong editorials, and spurred a grand jury 
to corrective action. 

" On the spot: KTLA, the independent tele- 
vision station in Los Angeles owned by Gene 
Autry and others, broadcast live and without 
commercials the inquest into the death of Leonard 
Deadwyler, a Negro shot by a policeman in the 
Watts area on May 7. One reason the broadcast 
was possible, of course, was that the proceeding 
was not technically a trial, from which the station 
would have been barred. It gave television one 
of its rare opportunities to demonstrate that it 


could cover such a proceeding unobtrusively. 


Noted with regret: \ dispute with the man- 
agers of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
has broken up the team that created This Hour 
Has Seven Days, a weekly public affairs program 
unmatched for freshness and originality on either 
side of the border. 


© Welcome news for those who like to see 


magazines survive: .\fter vears of decline, the 
advertising revenues of three Curtis magazines 
turned upward in the first half of 1966. Most 
notable, of course, was the 34-per-cent upswing 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 


Blighted areas of our press 


In newspaper real estate sections, publishers have 
let grow slums of promotional copy and thinly 
disguised salesmanship. But a few newspapers 
are now showing the way to urban-news renewal 


By FERDINAND KUHN 


One way to put the American press into sharp 
focus is to get far away from it. A traveling writer 
on foreign affairs develops a keen eye for the 
merits and faults of American newspapers, espe- 
cially if he has had to depend for a few months on 
papers abroad. 

Whenever I come home from Africa or Asia, it 
cheers me to re-discover American papers. But this 
time I am newly conscious of a blight upon them. 
Commercialism pollutes the back pages and Sun- 
day sections like the smog in our city air, the muck 
in our lakes and streams. 

I remember newspapers’ air of superior virtue 
during the television scandals of six or seven years 
ago. Radio and television stations had been slip- 
ping unlabeled plugs for advertisers into their pro- 
grams. “Sneaky commercials,” the Federal Com- 
munications Commission called them. The press 
was right to squawk, and it did so, loudly. 





Ferdinand Kuhn, long a newspaper reporter 
and foreign correspondent, is now a free-lance 
writer specializing in foreign affairs. This article 
is based on his Henry F. Pringle memorial lecture, 
delivered at the Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism. 


One who protested in those days was the presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, D. Tennant Bryan. The sins of television, 
he said, proved the wisdom of newspapers in keep- 
ing news, editorials, and advertisements in “‘sepa- 
rate, airtight compartments.” To the publishers’ 
association in 1960 he repeated an old refrain: 
no good newspaper lets its advertisers influence its 
news columns. : 

Maybe it was true in 1960. Is it true now? In all 
but a few big-city papers, one has only to look to 
know that the press adulterates its news with un- 
labeled advertising. The line between news and 
salesmanship is hard to find in the pages and sec- 
tions that deal with food, fashions, and travel. In 
real estate pages the line has almost disappeared. 

The pollution of real estate news is worth the 
urgent attention of publishers, editors, reporters, 
and schools of journalism, for three reasons: 

First, the pseudo-news of real estate blurs the 
line between news and advertising. Second, it 
shows a failure to use freedom of the press, which, 
as I know it, means the freedom to dig, to inquire, 
to challenge. ‘Third, and above all, most real estate 
news columns amount to week-by-week confes- 
sions of a deeper failure. They neither report nor 
even reflect the crisis in our metropolitan areas. 

Real estate news, after all, deals with where and 
how Americans live and will live. These questions 
cut to the heart of the problems of our cities and 
suburbs. Millions of Negroes and the poor of all 
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races live cooped up in city slums and ghettos. 
They need houses and cannot get them; when they 
can get houses they cannot afford them. 

Millions of others can find houses or apartments, 
but discover that it is harder every year to ride to 
work and home again. This is no specialized sub- 
ject affecting a few readers. Two thirds of all 
Americans now live in urban areas. They know, 
as real estate editors apparently don’t, that our 
cities are strangled with traffic and choked with 
fumes, that our suburbs are starved for adequate 
schools and other services. 

Do you find any word, any hint, in most real 
estate news about the plight of the cities and sub- 
urbs? Have you ever seen stories or pictures in 
these pages about low-cost housing, public or pri- 
vate? Can you find any serious discussion of the 
future shape and character of our metropolitan 
areas? No; I sometimes think that all but a few 
real estate editors prefer to see nothing, hear noth- 
ing, report nothing, know nothing of the actual 
America around them. 

The pattern of real estate news is familiar. A big 
office building may be about to go up on a whole 
square block. The architect’s sketch, complete 
with shrubbery, stretches across three or four col- 
lumns. The news story tells how much the building 
will cost, who will finance it, who has designed it, 
what luxuries the tenants will enjoy. 

But I want to know more. What used to stand 
on that square block before the bulldozers came? 
If homes used to be there, how many people have 
been displaced, and what provision, if any, has 
been made for them? How will the new building 
fit in, or not, with the design of other buildings 
nearby? Will it create new traffic and parking 
problems for the city? 

Or, to take another example, a couple of hun- 
dred ranch-type houses are about to fill what used 
to be open country, outside the suburbs. The 
pseudo-news story quotes the developer; he says 
his tenants will have easy and swift travel over 
uncongested highways into the city. How easy? 
How swift? A reporter could easily have clocked it 
and checked the developer’s story if this were 
worth mentioning at all. 

A reporter could have asked a few more rele- 
vant questions that the handout didn’t cover. How 
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near is a school? If two hundred families move in, 
will the school have room for their children? What 
are the municipal authorities doing or planning to 
cope with the newcomers? 

In real estate copy such questions are seldom 
asked or answered. Reporters are seldom turned 
loose on such stories. Real estate copy is not meant 
to tell; it is meant to sell. 

One example of such puffery, a relatively inno- 
cent example, I found the other day in The Mil- 
waukee Journal. It was a UPI feature headed 
‘Why Hire a Designer?” — the word “designer” 
being a euphemism for interior decorator. The 
story argued that everyone furnishing a new home 
should hire a designer. It attributed the advice to 
a designer who is a consultant to a firm of fabric 
makers. “The homeowner pays no more than he 
would pay ata store,” the story said. And “design- 
ers are as interested in a $300 room as they are in 
a $5,000 room.” As I was reading, I found my 
eyebrows rising until they almost hit the roof of 
my head. 

I suppose someone could write a genuine story 
on interior designing — on the men and women 
who work in it, their training, their pay, their role 
in developing American taste and economy. 

But the UPI feature was not a story at all. Al- 
though it did not mention any brand name, it was 
a sales talk. I would sum it up with an honorable 
four-letter term that seems to have gone out of 
style. The term is ‘“‘advt.” 

I have asked editors how they explain or justify 
this kind of copy. One of them told me it was only 
‘shinplaster to keep the ads from bumping.” But 
shinplaster has two definitions. One is medical; 
the other (from the unabridged Webster III) is 
‘‘a piece of poorly secured and depreciated paper 
currency.” That says it. That’s what fills page after 
page of these sections every week. 

How many reporters complain that their pieces 
have been cut or killed for lack of space? How 
many news editors grumble because they can’t find 
space for the good stories? How many publishers 
wail about the price of newsprint? Never mind; 
there has to be shinplaster to keep the ads from 
bumping. 

Another explanation of pseudo-news is that 
papers must offer not only news but “service” to 
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Hard sell: Houston Chronicle (June 19) presents undiluted publicity 
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their readers. The story about interior decorators 
was, presumably, such a “service.” Obviously 
every good paper provides service of many kinds, 
as all of us discover during a newspaper strike. 

Weather forecasts, television and radio pro- 
grams, lists of the day’s events, reports on what’s 
plentiful in the food markets are all legitimate 
services. Real estate advertising itself is a service 
to anyone — any white person, that is — who is 
looking for a home. 

But to be a service at all in the news columns, 
the information has to be disinterested and honest. 
When a writer simply tries to persuade his readers 
to buy, he is no better than a tout. 

To sniff the rank fragrance of salesmanship in 
real estate news, I suggest a look at the usual run 
of pseudo-news about apartment buildings. I 
found a rousing sales pitch not long ago in The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, under the byline of its real 
estate editor. It happened to be a day when the 
paper bulged with apartment advertising. The 
lead sentence of the lead story asked: “Is there an 
apartment in your future?” The editor answered : 
“Probably.” According to him, “there is a tremen- 
dous demand for the kind of carefree living that is 
only possible when the landlord takes on the chores 
of lawn care, snow removal, and redecoration.” 

At this point I looked for that four-letter term 
“advt.” and couldn’t find it. If the story had been 
fair reporting instead of hawking, it would also 
have mentioned a tremendous, insatiable demand 
for houses — for peace and privacy, for space and 
quiet, for one shade tree and one little flower. 

Real estate editors find no difficulty in switching 
their love from apartments to houses from one 
week to the next. If the section features advertising 
for houses rather than apartments, the editor will 
be glad to conform in his news columns. Conflict- 
ing advice poses no problems. If a city happens to 
have competing papers, the reader can enjoy con- 
tradictory advice on the same weekend, as I often 
do in my own city of Washington. 

On May 13, for example, The Evening Star ran 
an advertising pullout of four pages, one page for 
gas air conditioners, the next three pages for new 
houses with gas cooling systems. On the fifth page, 
by coincidence, I suppose, the main display in the 
news columns went to a signed article by the resi- 
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dential sales manager of the Washington Gas 
Light Company. The head stretched across five 
columns. What was the news under all this dis- 
play? His company had opened a new showroom 
in a Maryland suburb, and he wanted the cus- 
tomers to see it. 

The next morning, in the competing paper, T he 
Washington Post, gas air conditioning was gone. 
The paper ran a double-page advertisement 
of the Potomac Electric Power Company. This 
time the shinplaster of pseudo-news, fore and aft, 
was as thick as a featherbed. On that single day the 
paper printed 145 column inches, almost seven 
columns, not labeled as advertising, about the de- 
lights of electrified home life. 

It told of the joys of electric heating, cooling, 
floodlighting, and gadgetry unlimited, including 
an electrically warmed bird bath. The words 
“wonderful,” “intriguing,” and “remarkable” 
dripped from this copy, and one other adjective 
especially struck my fancy. When a story dealt 
with electric heating, the writer was careful to in- 
clude the adjective “flameless.” 

It struck me because last winter I used to listen 
to the morning news on the Post’s own radio sta- 
tion, wrop. A commercial of the same Potomac 
Electric Power Company, dinned into my ears 
morning after morning, said of electric heating: 
“It’s flameless!’ — and sang the praises of “‘flame- 
less electric living.” Again, I suppose, any resem- 
blance to a paid commercial in these news columns 
was purely coincidental. 

When World War II began in 1939, The New 
York Times carried a front-page box to put its 
readers on their guard: “Dispatches from Europe 
and the Far East are now subject to censorship.” 
In all decency, should not real estate sections carry 
a similar box saying: “News in this section is fur- 
nished by advertisers’? 

On television, the remedy that stopped the 
practice of concealed ‘advertising — for a time — 
was exposure. When the evil was brought to light, 
the stations were at least abashed, if not ashamed. 
I suggest that most of our big-city papers need 
such exposure, too. AP and UPI editors might 
also take a searching look at the shinplaster 
turned out by their feature services. 

I have enough faith in newspapers to believe 





that responsible publishers will give their real es- 
tate editors stiff brushes and strong detergents, 
and will tell them to scrub their columns clean. 

I do not want to leave the impression that we 
get no independent reporting and no careful cov- 
erage of metropolitan sprawl and urban decay. 
These have become subjects of growing concern. 
Especially in cities that are proud of their beauty, 
like San Francisco and Washington, the news- 
papers print news stories, letters, and editorials 
about highways and bridges, slums and blight, 
growth and crowding. 

But these stories, as a rule, do not appear in 
the real estate section, the only part of the paper 
wholly concerned with metropolitan living. ‘They 
have to struggle for space in competition with 
other news and features. By their nature they re- 
quire pictures and maps, and these call for space 
that often is not available. There would be more 
room for serious news and discussion of the met- 
ropolitan future if publishers would clear out 
their real estate junk. 

In the meantime, a few papers are setting good 
examples, trying to break with the shoddy com- 
mercialism of the usual real estate sections. 


D meen Kal Estate, Classified : 


Repetitive Ugliness 
Major Fault of Cities 


New York's Plan 
For ‘Dream’ City 
Faces Hard Road 





New-style page: Richmond Times-Dispatch real 
estate section for June 26 prints criticism and 
analysis of urban growth and planning 


Of the papers I have seen, the outstanding one 
in this field is the Louisville Courier-Journal. Its 
management proceeds from the assumption that 
the changes around us are too important to be 
left to the real estate advertisers and their hand- 
out men. The Courier-Journal renamed its real 
estate section, accurately, ““City and Countryside,” 
and reshaped it. It put the section, not in charge 
of a salesman who is called an editor, but under an 
urban affairs editor, Grady Clay, and a building 
editor, Simpson Lawson. 

Mr. Clay has now taken a new post at the 
school of journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, where he will train and recruit writers on 
urban design. He has said that city planning in 
the European sense, including architecture, is “one 
of the most significant stories of our generation.” 
He and his paper have proved that it is possible 
to banish the trash and make room for the story. 

If downtown Louisville has developed a clutter 
of light poles, signs, and other ugly street furni- 
ture, the Courier-Journal editors don’t hide it 
from their readers. They put it into a feature, 
with pictures, on the front page of their City and 
Countryside section. If commercial zoning is gob- 
bling too much residential space, they dip into 
this subject too. Their choice of stories is as wide 
as the field of urban design. They dig up examples, 
contrasts, ideas applicable to their city, from other 
cities and other countries. 

Louisville, of course, is a one-ownership town. 
Its papers run no risk of losing real estate adver- 
tising to a shoddy-minded competitor. But even 
in a competitive city, decent newspapering will not 
necessarily drive out revenue. A disgruntled real 
estate advertiser cannot switch to television. Ob- 
viously, a home hunter cannot take a television 
program with him while he searches; he uses 
printed advertising as his guide. This is why 80 
per cent of all real estate advertising money is 
still spent in newspapers. In real estate more than 
in food, fashion, or travel copy, the odds favor 
a newspaper. 

A few pioneering papers are showing the power 
of example in another way. Each has assigned a 
talented writer to roam freely over the subject of 
the urban and suburban environment — which 
includes the planning of buildings, parklands, 
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transportation, and housing. Lewis Mumford has 
been the trail blazer in this field of American 
journalism, but he has written primarily in a 
magazine, The New Yorker. I happen to know 
of only five who have followed the same trail in 
daily newspapers. 


One is Grady Clay of Louisville, whom I have 
mentioned already. The others are Ada Louise 
Huxtable of The New York Times, George Mc- 
Cue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Allan Temko 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, and, my favorite 
of the lot because of the inexhaustible range of 
his interest, Wolf von Eckardt, of The Washing- 
ton Post. They differ in their style and in the 
scope of their work. But all of them, I think, 
belong on the same roll of honor. They are pio- 
neers and public defenders, and their papers de- 
serve honor for having hired them. 

Why can’t every metropolitan paper give its 
readers a service of this kind? One answer is 
that qualified writers are difficult to find. To 
fill the gap, other schools of journalism might 
well copy the experiment now begun at North- 
western. What is needed, in my opinion, is not an 
architect, but rather a reporter with specialized 
knowledge and generalized interest. The field of 
the metropolitan environment is too huge, too 
varied, for anyone but an informed generalist. 

Architecture is the most public of the arts. 
Everyone can see it every day. Urban planning 
affects everyone in the community. Public interest 
may be more sophisticated than the salesmen- 
editors imagine. Last year, for example, non-tech- 
nical magazines printed more than three times 
as many pieces on city planning, four times as 
many on water pollution, as they did in a year in 


the early 1950’s. 


I would guess that newspaper coverage has 
grown just as fast. It would grow still faster if 
so much news space were not wasted on real es- 
tate handouts ard commercialized rubbish. 

In the next five years, I believe, every big-city 
paper will feel the need of someone to cover this 
ficld. And if a publisher has any pride in his craft, 
he will want to clean his slums in the news col- 
umns, his blighted areas in the real estate sections, 
and substitute news and comment that matter. 
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News for advertisers: 
a Denver case 


The problem of what Carl Lindstrom called, 
in The Fading American Newspaper, “revenue- 
related reading matter” — that is, “everything that 
would not be in the paper if there were not some 
advertising revenue connected with it” — burst 
into the open in Denver this year. A person un- 
known spirited out of The Denver Post a memo- 
randum from the Post’s director of business news 
to its managing editor. It appeared almost imme- 
diately in Cervi’s Journal, a Denver weekly that 
delights in assailing the two Denver dailies. Its text 
was as follows: 


Memo: 

Regarding “editorial’’ commitment on advertis- 
ing schedules for Villa Italia Shopping Center and 
Joslins store: 

I’m open to review on figures, based on Hatch- 
er’s [manager of retail advertising for the Post] 
stated commitment of 25 per cent free space ratio 
to advertising, but believe this is reasonably accu- 
rate. 

Villa will have about (says Hatcher) 40 actual 
pages of ads in about 45 pages of space. 25 per 
cent of that is 10 pages or 1,820 column inches. 

We have since Feb. 2 (date Von Frellick 
{builder of the shopping center} demanded to go 
this route) published in various sections of the Post 
826 column inches of copy and pictures directly 
related to Villa Italia, through March 7. 

Coverage beyond Monday (three days of grand 
opening, a Wednesday night preview for socialites, 
dignitaries, Italian ambassador, which we can’t 
ignore and must cover with pix and stories) won’t 
come Close to the total commitment, but probably 
would put it over the half-way mark. If we did a 
picture page each day of the opening, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, we would be providing an- 
other 546 column inches and thus be beginning to 
get Close to the commitment figure, at least three- 
fourths of the way. There will be other stories as 
folos to the opening that we can’t ignore, and that 
would push it relatively close to the magic number. 

I believe we have up to March 8 done a fine job 
for them in terms of publicizing the shop center, 
and to think of doing or having done more would 
be deciding to repeat it all because there is a limit 
in the amount of subject material. 


On Joslins: I haven’t received a firm figure of 
the space they will use for advertising, but last esti- 
mate was about 26 pages in three ROP sections 
during March, the first apparently going March 9. 
The 25 per cent commitment figure for editorial 
space on that would be about 1,183 inches. 

We have through March 6 given Joslins 98 
inches in various parts of the paper. The section 
they will have Wednesday, March 9, has a hole 
for 475 inches of editorial, pushing the total Joslins 
figure to 573 inches, or a little more than half the 
magic figure. 

Frankly, I don’t see much more that can be said 
about them short of repetition. We have had copy, 
well-prepared, on the company’s new image, high 
fashion, first-class stores, fresh approach to mer- 
chandising, and features on some of the depart- 
ments they’re planning which set them apart from 
other stores in the industry. The next thing would 
be only to do a feature piece on each department 
and I don’t like that concept because it could be 
said about most stores in the industry and is told in 
the word, department. A profile on the president 
would be readable, but somewhat repetitious of 
the image story. 

This section-of-ads approach taken by Josiins i. 
the March 9 issue, filled out with publicity stories 
about the store, is not what Don Chabot [store 
president} told Hatcher, Joe Bruce, Rena Andrews 
{of the Post] and me that he planned to do, but 
Hatcher tells me now that Joslins has switched sig- 
nals a couple of times since that conference and he 
isn’t positive now what they’re up to beyond 
Wednesday. 


An inquiry about the memorandum to the Post 
from the Review produced the following letter 
from W. H. Hornby, the managing editor: 


The Post definitely does not have any such pol- 
icy as implied in the clipping you mentioned. The 
conversations involved a proposed special adver- 
tising section, which I find in the end did not 
materialize. 

As is our custom and that of most major news- 
papers, if an advertiser wants a special section and 
provides his own editorial material, it is clearly 
labeled as advertising matter. If we provide edi- 
torial material for such a section, we have full con- 
trol over what pictures and stories we use. Appar- 
ently in this case someone had told an inquiring 
advertiser that such material, if provided by us, 
could certainly be no more than a quarter of the 
content because that was all we had time or staff 
to provide. Somehow that got transmitted into a 
space policy. 


The Post does not, has never had, and never 
will have a policy by which any advertiser is prom- 
ised any particular quantity or quality of editorial 
material based on proffered linage. 

The memo in question was an interoffice docu- 
ment from the business editor stating to me what 
coverage had already been given the legitimate 
business news event in question, and inquiring 
what if any commitments had been made by the 
ad department because it would have been against 
our policy to so commit. In fact, no commitments 
had been made, but the memo was stolen and 
printed to make it appear that we had a policy. 


Comment, appropriated from Lindstrom: “The 
question remains: shall it be in the paper just be- 
cause it has readers and/or advertisers? Every- 
thing that people read is not news and that is the 
basic commodity newspapers have elected to pur- 
vey. It is what they are supposed to be made of 
and inescapably all this mess of canned copy is 
encroaching upon news content. Not the nose only, 
but the camel’s hump isalready under the tent . . .” 
(The Fading American Newspaper, page 264.) 


Post Phote by Bill Pete 


Denver 
A PATROLMAN MEASURES DISTANCE TO BODY OF ROBERT EDWARD BAILEY 
Bailey, 36, of 3610 Krameria St. was killed in one-car accident on E. 26th Ay 


Villa Bank Executive 
Killed in Car Accident 


The executive vice president; The State Patrol said Burton|State Bank in Lamar be! 
onal Bank | was a passenger in a car driven | coming to the 
y in|by Nancy Jo Ford, 





Not all news in Denver Post involving the Villa 
Italia was favorable. The item above appeared in 
the issue of March 17 
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Journalists and jargonists 


Both deal in human behavior, but between journalists 
and behavioral scientists there exist formidable language 
barriers. But there may be ways to close the jargon gap 


By ERNEST HAVEMANN 


One of the dictionary meanings of jargon is per- 
fectly straightforward and respectable: The word 
is defined simply as the technical vocabulary of a 
science or profession. The word is seldom used this 
way; it is almost always used pejoratively; and of 
course journalists use it pejoratively when they 
mention it as a characteristic of the behavioral 
sciences. However, if we are really interested in 
bringing journalism and the behavioral sciences 
together, we can profit from putting aside our 
semantic habits for a moment and talking about 
jargon merely as technical vocabulary, and not 
necessarily as gobbledygook or gibberish. 

How much jargon — as technical vocabulary — 
do we really find in the writings of the behavioral 
scientists? I have a psychology textbook here on 
my desk, one that is recognized as more complete 
and difficult than most. I look through the table 
of contents and find such chapter headings as 
Growth and Development, Motivation, Emotion, 





This article is based on a paper prepared for the 
Conference on Behavioral Sciences and the Mass 
Media, held by the Russell Sage Foundation and 
the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism ear- 
lier this year. Ernest Havemann is a free-lance 
writer who often deals in subject matter of the 
behavioral sciences. He was the first journalist to 
receive the annual award of the American 
Psychological Foundation for science writing in 


psychology. 
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Perception, Learning, Remembering and Forget- 
ting, Heredity and Environment, Thinking, Per- 
sonality, Conflict, Adjustment. I open one of the 
classic textbooks on the family used by advanced 
and graduate students in sociology and find that 
it is divided into sections called Nature and Origins 
of the Family, Social Changes and the Family, 
Life Cycle and Family Experience, Crises, and 
Family Organization. None of these words is ex- 
actly unfamiliar or esoteric. They are all good, 
common, everyday words at which no journalist, 
no matter how dedicated to prose simple enough 
for the man in the street, should boggle. 

Now of course the behavioral scientists do use 
jargon. If they did not, we would have to worry 
about them. The growth of science and indeed of 
civilization must of necessity involve an increas- 
ingly rich jargon. We add new words to the Eng- 
lish language every year; when we stop adding 
them, we will have stopped adding to our knowl- 
edge. Some of the most interesting recent findings 
of the behavioral scientists, as a matter of fact, 
concern the importance of language as the essen- 
tial tool in human thinking. When we have a word 
for something — a good, sharp, precise word — we 
can perceive that something better. It has been 
found that we recognize it and remember it more 
easily. Thus societies coin words for the things that 
are important to them. The Eskimos, to whom 
snow is important, have six words for snow. One 
of the Philippine tribes has ninety-two different 
words for rice. On the other hand, there is an 
African tribe which has only two words for all the 


colors of the rainbow, one describing everything 


at the blue-green end of the spectrum, the other 
lumping together all the colors at the red-orange 
end. We can imagine what would happen if an 
American cosmetics manufacturer tried to open a 
factory there and operate it with native labor. 

So of course the behavioral scientists use jargon. 
But let us also examine the products of journalism 
for signs of jargon, still using the word without 
prejudice. On the front page of almost every news- 
paper almost every day, we find words like recon- 
naissance, logistics, interdict, infiltration. Up to 
the time of World War II, these were all unfamil- 
iar words. They would have stumped the man in 
the street. Journalists, if they knew them, avoided 
their use. Now they are a standard part of the 
journalistic vocabulary. On the financial pages, we 
find words like preferred, common, yield, discount 
rate, prime rate, debenture and convertible deben- 
ture, not to mention subordinated debenture. All 
highly technical words, unfamiliar to moSt Amer- 
icans until the recent bull market (another tech- 
nical term) got under way. 

Or take a look at the sports page. Many phrases 
known to every American schoolboy and taken for 
granted by the least pretentious of sports writers 
are jargon in the sense that we are now using the 
word jargon; among them are strike, ball, home 
run, double play. But on top of these old and 
familiar jargon terms has been piled an increas- 
ingly complicated new vocabulary invented quite 
recently — in football, red dog, blitz, cornerback, 
draw play, linebacker, flat; and in basketball, post, 
turnover, one and one. This new jargon has devel- 
oped, at least in part, out of necessity. Football and 
basketball are much more scientific sports today 
than they were when most of us were watching our 
college teams, and they cannot be discussed with- 
out an enriched and more technical vocabulary. 
Moreover, sports writers seem to like to throw a 
little jargon around to prove that they are just as 
erudite as the more highbrow correspondents. I 
was listening recently to a television sports com- 
mentator discuss that lowbrow pastime called 
prizefighting —- and heard him say “ancillary rev- 
enue, leading me to fear for a moment that I had 
tuned to Wall Street Final by mistake. 

Many other examples could be cited, in many 
other fields such as the reporting of the law, medi- 


cine, and even women’s fashions. The point is that 
modern journalism, without blinking an eye, with- 
out feeling the least bit self-conscious or worrying 
in the slightest about alienating its readers, uses 
tremendous amounts of jargon. The modern man 
in the street is not offended by this jargon; quite 
on the contrary, he apparently understands it per- 
fectly and indeed relishes it. 

Let us now abandon this exploration of jargon 
as technical vocabulary and return to the everyday 
or pejorative meaning. I think we can fairly define 
the word as follows: Jargon (in the sense of 
gobbledygook and gibberish) is any terminology 
which we have not bothered to learn. When a 
journalist accuses the behavioral scientists of an 
addiction to jargon, he is really saying only that 
they use words whose meaning he has not yet tried 
to understand. When an editor says that he avoids 
running stories on the behavioral sciences because 
his readers resent the jargon, he is really saying 
only that he has not educated his readers in the 
meaning of behavioral terminology to the same 
extent that he has educated them in the meaning 
of interdict, debenture, and red dog. In fact I have 
a feeling that editors might be surprised to discover 
how much of the jargon of the behavioral sciences 
is already more familiar to their readers, particu- 
larly younger readers, than it is to them and to 
their writers. In a nation where there are more 
than five million college students, most of whom 
take at least some course in behavioral science, 
the terminology cannot be completely arcane. 

At any rate, the discussion of jargon leads us to 
a rather strange conclusion. For some reason, jour- 
nalism condemns as jargon a vocabulary of the 
behavioral sciences which is surely not very much 
more specialized and complex, if at all, than other 
vocabularies which journalism has enthusiastically 
adopted and helped to popularize. Why should 
this be? 

The answer is not easy to find. But we can cer- 
tainly say with confidence that one thing is not the 
answer; we know beyond doubt that journalism 
does not dislike the subject matter of the behav- 
ioral sciences. What does journalism report on? 
With what does it fill the columns of its news- 
papers and the pages of its magazines? The answer 
is human behavior. Does journalism confine itself 
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merely to reporting the bare facts about specific 
items of behavior? No, it does not. A substantial 
part of its effort is devoted to interpreting behavior 
and making recommendations. In one of this 
morning’s papers I found advice on how to avoid 
heart attacks, how to protect my children from 
allergies, how to behave when introduced to the 
friend of a friend, how to patch up a quarrel with 
my wife, how to save money on my income tax, 
how to make sure I will receive Medicare, and 
what kind of perfume to buy my wife for her birth- 
day, as well as several editorials which told me 
what to think about the proposed New York State 
lottery and inflation, plus a horoscope which 
warned me, as a Taurus, not to put too much faith 
in promises until the stroke of midnight. My wife 
read advice on how to choose her next suit, build 
a new room in the unlikely event that we should 
be confronted with a small child, do her shopping, 
plan her week’s menu, cook tonight’s dinner, and 
crochet an ornament for the dining room table, as 
well as the warning that she, as an astrological 
Leo, should beware of any interference by influ- 
ential friends into her domestic arrangements, 
whatever that might mean. 

Thumbing through the contents pages of the 
magazines at the local library — just the top maga- 
zines, not the cheap ones --I find these titles: 
What Famous Men Find Sexy in Women, When 
Is a Man Remarriageable?, How to Get Over a 
Love Affair, Why Men Don’t Listen or Talk to 
Their Wives, Breathe Right and Stay Well, How 
to Live with a Woman, Why Good Parents Have 
Problem Children, Leisure and the Split Man, and 
How Good is Your Mental Health? The only 
thing unusual about the list is that by accident it 
does not cover that perennially popular magazine 
subject represented by past titles like The Drinking 
Man’s Diet and How to Lose 20 Pounds Without 
Feeling Hungry. 

Perhaps it is important to note that the news- 
paper stories I have mentioned, and the magazine 
articles as well, were not written by behavioral sci- 
entists. They were written by professional journal- 
ists, often without any advice or counsel at all from 
a behavioral scientist or a scientist’s book. Journal- 
ism has itsown experts on behavior. On psychology 
and sociology it has Helen Gurley Brown and 
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Betty Friedan. On marriage and the family it has 
Dear Abby and Ann Landers. On mental health it 
has had a long succession of experts going all the 
way back to Walter Pitkin of Life Begins at Forty, 
in my earliest memory, and doubtless to others 
before that. 

Here, I think, we come to the crux of the dis- 
agreements and misunderstandings that block 
communication between journalists and behav- 
ioral scientists. To the scientists, articles with titles 
like those I have mentioned, and the opinions of a 
Dear Abby or a Walter Pitkin, are totally ridicu- 
lous — unfounded in fact, misleading, and, be- 
cause they present an overly simplified and rosy 
view of the solutions to human problems, down- 
right dangerous. To many editors, the findings of 
the behavioral scientists are dull, inconclusive, pes- 
simistic and therefore unsalable. The copy in the 
horoscopes and in Betty Friedan is more glamor- 
ous; it has more sex appeal; it swings; it is what 
the readers want. 


Journalists must survive 


In this quarrel, 1 tend to sympathize with both 
sides. Let me speak as a journalist first, then as a 
friend of the behavioral sciences. 

Journalism, unfortunately, is not blessed with 
the kind of independence and autonomy that the 
behavioral sciences enjoy. The scientist can per- 
form his life’s work without any concessions at all 
to public opinion; he can stay in business even if 
no one is listening to him but the captive audience 
in his classrooms and a few colleagues who read 
the books he publishes with the help of a subsi- 
dized university press. But the journalist ceases to 
be a journalist if he cannot find an editor to print 
his product, and the editor soon ceases to be an 
editor unless the product finds an audience that 
is willing to pay for it. 

The history of journalism in America is littered 
with the wreckage of newspapers and magazines 
that were admired by professional journalists — 
and often by scientists and other intellectuals as 
well — yet did not sell enough copies to stay out 
of bankruptcy. In many commendable ways jour- 
nalism serves as the leading edge of public edu- 
cation. Most editors sincerely want to improve 
their product and advance the level of public taste. 


Many of them have taken substantial risks in this 
direction. But we cannot ask them to go too far; 
we cannot expect them to commit professional 
suicide. Like politicians, they have to keep a finger 
in the wind — and we should encourage them in 
this, for the bankrupt magazine is of no more ser- 
vice to society than is the high-minded but badly 
defeated candidate. 

The dependency of journalism on public ac- 
ceptance sometimes has such unfortunate results 
that many people refuse to believe it; so let me 
emphasize it with an example. Many intellectuals 
living in the smaller cities of the nation complain 
bitterly that the local newspaper is not a New 
York Times. The reason is that even out of the 
15,000,000 people in the New York City area 
there are only about 700,000 a day willing to pay 
ten cents for the Times. In a metropolitan area of 
one million, like Cincinnati or Dallas, a paper like 
the Times presumably would have a circulation 
under 50,000 and go broke the first week. The 
Times’s own West Coast edition, you will remem- 
ber, was a financial failure and had to be aban- 
doned. Though we tend to forget it, newspapers 
and magazines face the same sort of dilemma that 
is so much more dramatically apparent in the 
case of television, which cannot simultaneously 
please Jack Gould and the millions of people who 
like to watch Peyton Place or Green Acres. 

The journalist has to go along with his public — 
or at least cannot get so far ahead of the public 
as to vanish out of sight. Thus it is very easy for 
an editor to prefer the opinions on sex of Helen 
Gurley Brown to those of Dr. Paul Gebhard, and 
the opinions on marriage of Dear Abby to those 
of Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick. Mrs. Brown and Dear 
Abby offer quick and easy solutions. They promise 
results. They and the other non-scientific “ex- 
perts” can offer 10 Easy Rules to be glamorous, 
find happiness, succeed at marriage, stop worry- 
ing, win friends, live longer, and if necessary lose 
weight. The behavioral scientists cannot offer the 
10 Easy Rules, because the 10 Easy Rules do not 
exist in fact and have to be made up. All that 
Dr. Gebhard can offer, in the final analysis, is the 
rather melancholy observation that sex has been 
a onsiderable problem for most people; and all 
that Dr. Kirkpatrick can offer is the suggestion 


that if you work hard enough, and have chosen 
wisely to begin with, you may be able to make 
your marriage go fairly smoothly a fairly large 
part of the time. According to a long-standing 
journalistic theory — backed, I presume, by some 
market research — this is hardly what the public 
wants to hear. 

All of us, even the behavioral scientists, would 
like to find solutions to our problems — and the 
faster and less laborious the solutions the better. 
If you were a young housewife who discovered in 
the springtime that you could no longer fit into 
last year’s bathing suit (a happenstance which is 
in fact the inspiration for most dieting) would you 
rather read about a new diet guaranteed to take 
off ten pounds in ten days — or about the well- 
documented discovery of the psychiatrically 
oriented physicians who have specialized in weight 
problems that out of a hundred people who try 
to lose weight only two of them have any real and 
lasting success? Perhaps many intellectuals would 
find the physicians’ article rather comforting. It is 
the opinion of most editors that the average young 
housewife would not. 


Fostering superstition 


The behavioral scientists, on the other hand, 
certainly have every right to complain that jour- 
nalism still continues to foster superstition about 
human affairs in an age when every well-educated 
and responsible person should know better. In a 
sense, journalism’s attitude is what the scientists 
would call a culture lag. It is a tradition which 
goes back to the days before there were any be- 
havioral scientists — when the journalist’s opinions 
on human behavior were as good as anybody’s, 
and when the opinions of super-journalists like 
Dostoievski and Will Rogers were better than any- 
body else’s. There has always been a Helen Gurley 
Brown. If an editor did not have one, he created 
one. He had to, because, in bygone days, there 
was no one else to satisfy the public demand for 
discussion of human behavior — a demand that 
goes back to the Delphic Oracle and before that 
to soothsayers and witch doctors. 

From any kind of logical view, the day of the 
old-fashioned personal journalist should now be 
over. The behavioral scientists now have the facts 
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—not all the facts, of course, but at least an im- 
pressive start on the collection — and one of their 
clearest and firmest findings is that most of the 
notions about human behavior held by the layman 
are largely incorrect. The personal journalist, with 
nothing to offer but opinions based on his own 
limited experiences, frequently distorted by the 
neuroticism that seems endemic among us writing 
people, should have disappeared. 

Certainly some of the personal journalism is 
clearly dangerous. Mrs. Brown’s magazine, Cos- 
mo politan, recently recommended flatly that every 
young woman should treat herself to the excite- 
ment and glamor of an affair before settling down 
to the humdrum of marriage. If Mrs. Brown 
wants to argue that there is nothing immoral 
about the premarital affair, that is her business. 
If she wants to argue that marriage is a drab kind 
of existence compared with the thrill of unmar- 
ried sex, that is still perhaps her business, though 
it does tend to undermine one of the pillars of 
our society. But I do not believe there is any way 
that we fellow journalists can defend Mrs. Brown 
against one accusation that behavioral science can 
level at her. Mrs. Brown ignores all individual 
differences in upbringing, moral teachings, and 
the learned standards of behavior which have such 
profound influences on our lives. Any impression- 
able young woman who took Mrs. Brown’s advice 

in contradiction to her own inner standards 
and rules — might very well find herself filled with 
anxiety and depression for the rest of her life. 


Abby the humorist 


Dear Abby, I suppose, is less dangerous. She is 
a fine professional humorist and I myself read her 
every day without fail, for the laughs. I have 
known sociologists who feel, indeed, that Dear 
Abby renders a sort of service — as a channel for 
disseminating some of the prevailing ideas of our 
society relating to social behavior and conduct 
in marriage and toward children — that out- 
weighs any harm she might do if somebody took 
her advice too seriously. But even Dear Abby is 
bad for human progress because there is a varia- 
tion on the theme of Gresham’s Law at work 
here. Dear Abby takes up the space and dulls the 
appetite that might otherwise be reserved for a 
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more solid kind of discussion. Just as the bad 
money drives out the good, the pseudo-science 
drives out the real behavioral science. 

As I said earlier, I believe there is a lot to be 
said on both sides. This is not an easy quarrel to 
resolve. But I do think things are getting better. 
It was not very long ago that journalism ignored 
the behavioral scientists almost completely, and 
printed nothing but the pseudo-science. Collier’s 


“magazine, for example, though it had a good 


reputation in its day, was full of slipshod articles 
on social and political problems, highly opinion- 
ated and skimpy on fact, and tended to embrace 
every dubious medical expert who came along 
with a new surefire cure for a complicated ail- 
ment like headache or backache. Today we still 
have the Mrs. Browns and the Dear Abbys and 
the Betty Friedans; but we also have an increas- 
ing number of journalists who go to the behavioral 
scientists, report their findings and opinions with 
a fair amount of accuracy, and still get their sto- 
ries published. Also an increasing number of editors 
who expect this kind of reporting — at least from 
the working stiffs if not from the columnists and 
the personalities. 

My own feeling is that journalism is discover- 
ing that the findings of the behavioral sciences 
are not unsalable at all. This may only represent 
my own background and continued interest in 
the behavioral sciences, of course; but I think not. 
I believe that most readers of a newspaper or 
magazine — in this day of cultural explosion and 
of those five million college students — are bound 
to be fascinated by such things as the Hebb and 
Lilly experiments on what happens to people de- 
prived of sensory stimulation, all the recent work 
on the effect of electrical stimulation and various 
drugs upon the human brain, the Harlow findings 
about the monkeys raised by surrogate mothers, 
the fascinating and amusing expzriment in which 
scientists at Walter Reed Hospital learned how to 
turn a monkey into an executive and thus give 
him an ulcer. To me this is all a ereat deal more 
exciting than anything Mrs. Brown or Dear Abby 
can dream up at their desks, and it has the added 
advantage of being truth. I think that it is bound 
to prevail — and probably a good deal sooner than 
most journalists and behavioral scientists expect. 


A watchdog in decline 


This year’s enactment of a Federal Public Records Law 
may have seemed a triumph for freedom of information. 
But it comes at a time of decay in the information crusade 
and its chief Congressional adjunct, the Moss Committee 


By ROBERT O. BLANCHARD 


For ten years, the Special Subcommittee on 
Government Information and its successor, the 
Foreign Operations and Government Information 
Subcommittee, have functioned as a major Con- 
gressional weapon to unstop the barriers to the 
flow of information to the public from the federal 
bureaucracy. Despite its widely acknowledged 
achievements, the Moss Committee — as it has 
been known in the press — is now all but defunct. 

Its decline has gone almost unreported. Neither 
the freedom of information (Fol) reports of the 
major journalism associations nor the journalism 
trade press has noted its downward slide in effec- 
tiveness over the last five years. 

The successes of the Moss Committee in the 
1950’s might account for this inattention. Repre- 
sentative John E. Moss, Democrat of California, 
and his staff, with generous research assistance and 
publicity from journalism groups and associations, 
played havoc with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s information policies. During its first five 
years (1955-1960), hundreds of cases of informa- 
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tion restrictions were documented in seventeen 
volumes of hearing transcripts and fourteen vol- 
umes of reports and committee prints. Less tan- 
gible, but no less impressive, successes were scored 
by the subcommittee in injecting the Fol issue into 
political campaigns and in “educating” the bu- 
reaucracy. The Moss Committee reached its peak 
in 1960. The second five years of the subcommit- 
tee has been the down-curve. Its decline, however, 
has been more subtle than its rise. 

The most recent mention of the Moss Com- 
mittee in newspapers has been in connection with 
the Federal Public Records Law enacted this year. 
Even this is fruit from the subcommittee’s more 
active days. The basic draft of the bill (S. 1160), 
which the Moss Committee and the Government 
Operations Committee reported out this spring, 
was drawn up in 1960 by the late Professor Jacob 
Scher, subcommittee counsel. The major differ- 
ences between the Scher draft and the present law 
originated in the Senate in 1964. 

S. 1160 is only the second major piece of legis- 
lation to be reported out by the Moss Committee 
in a decade. The Moss Committee’s specialty has 
not been legislation. It has been a watchdog, and 
its role has been to check the “efficiency and 
economy” of federal operations under its juris- 
diction and, if necessary, recommend corrective 
legislation. 

During its ten years, the subcommittee has 
used a variety of weapons to challenge withhold- 
ing of information. One of the most important 
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and successful has been the telephone. Most of 
the time — especially after the Moss Committee 
gained its reputation — a telephone call from a 
subcommittee staff member to an agency infor- 
mation officer or an official accused of withhold- 
ing information could bring about a reversal. 

If the call did not work, the next step was 
usually a letter from Moss to the agency head ask- 
ing by what statutory authority information was 
withheld. The next step was publicizing the con- 
tents of the letter (assuming an unsatisfactory 
response from the agency). 

The next moves took more subcommittee time 
and resources. Criteria were established by Moss 
and the staff to choose cases worth the expenditure 
of resources. One important criterion was whether 
the subcommittee had a solid, documented case. 
Another was whether it was a clear case, which 
could easily be dramatized by the press. 

Some cases were used in speeches by Moss or 
staff members. Many were included in the perio- 
dic subcommittee reports, which were distributed 
widely and publicized. Others were used to docu- 
ment the need for corrective legislation. Some 
carefully chosen cases grew into open issues be- 
tween Moss and a department head. The final step 
could be a full-scale investigatory hearing. 

This “pick and shovel work,” as Moss has called 
it, was possible because the Moss Committee could 
depend on wide press co-operation. This assur- 
ance was one of the subcommittee’s strongest 
weapons, one that other committees of Congress 
did not normally have. 

The Moss Committee enjoyed institutionalized 
support from the beginning through the Fol 
chairmen or representatives in the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, Sigma Delta Chi, 
Associated Press Managing Editors, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, National Edi- 
torial Association (now the National Newspaper 
Association), and other groups; and its relations 
with selected Washington reporters — contacts 
effectively developed and maintained by former 
newsmen on the staff — also helped. 

The Moss Committee-press organization coor- 
dination was frequent. In the last pages of a Moss 
Committee report Representative Clare Hoffman 
of Michigan, the minority member, charged that 
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subcommittee reports could be read in the news- 
papers before the reports were completed. Regard- 
ing a report to be issued as of August 11, 1958, 
he said: 


I was interested but not surprised to read 
all about the contents of this report, complete 
with quotations, in the wire service messages 
of early afternoon on August 6, and in full 
news stories in the Washington Star and in 
the Washington Post on August 7. 


Other examples can be found in Moss Com- 
mittee correspondence. When James S. Pope, then 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, received a copy 
of one of the subcommittee’s unpublished reports 
in 1960, he wrote to Scher: 


I am sending a copy of this letter to Russ 
Wiggins [of The Washington Post} in the 
hope that he may have a chance to discuss 
with you and Sam [Archibald, subcommit- 
tee staff director} the best way to have a 
really good story about the report made 
available to newspapers upon publication. 
Some of us, of course, could just pick up 
the fine job that Russ always gets done on 
things iike this for the Post, but I’d like for 
the A.P. and U.P. to have responsible cover- 
age too. Maybe you could collaborate with 
the Post in a digest that could be made avail- 
able to A.P. for the Sunday Newsfeature 
service. 


Cooperation was a two-way affair. At times, 
the Moss Committee staff wrote the press organi- 
zations’ freedom-of-information annual reports — 
which were in turn widely reproduced in the press 
in terms laudatory of the Moss Committee. 

In 1962, the APME sent an Fol questionnaire 
to all Congressional candidates. It had been pre- 
pared by the Moss Committee staff, which sent 
copies of suggested answers to the questions to all 
Democratic candidates — apparently with the 
knowledge and approval of the APME — obvi- 
ously leaving the Republican candidates at a dis- 
advantage. 

Coordination between the staff and Fol leaders 
was augmented through a list of 888 names and 
addresses. The list included members of all known 
Fol committees —on the national, state, and 
local level — major editors and publishers, jour- 
nalism schools and their faculties, and members 


of the working press. Through this network, Moss 
Committee press releases, committee prints, re- 
ports, and transcripts were distributed nationally. 

To measure the Moss Committee’s decline as 
a watchdog, one may point to the quality and 
quantity of hearings — the major source of all 
other subcommittee publications. 

From November 7, 1955, to April 23, 1959, 
the subcommittee held seventeen hearings, many 
of them vigorously critical of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s security and information policies. 
These hearings received generally vigorous cover- 
age by the press, with editorial page follow-ups. 

After John F. Kennedy became President, there 
were no hearings until 1963. After breaking this 
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four-year silence, the Moss Committee conducted 
seven hearings connected with information issues. 

Significantly, however, these hearings were not 
part of the “availability of information” series 
started during the Eisenhower Administration. 
The first five Kennedy Administration hearings 
were labeled “government information plans and 
policies.” Moss was no longer attacking barriers 
but seeking “guidelines which can and should be 
imposed on information during periods of crises.”’ 

The quality and quantity of subcommittee re- 
ports is another measure of decline. During the 
Eisenhower Administration the subcommittee 
published fourteen reports and committee prints 
dealing with aspects of government withholding. 


Another report, published after Kennedy’s elec- 
tion, dealt with the last six months of Eisenhower. 

In an equal period of time since the administra- 
tion has been Democratic, the subcommittee has 
published only six such reports or prints on a vari- 
ety of subjects. Few of these — perhaps two — could 
be classified as similar in quality to publications 
during the Eisenhower Administration. 

What has brought about this qualitative and 
quantitative change? The reaction of many re- 
porters has been to attribute it to “politics as 
usual,” since Moss is a Democrat. There is a 
fraction of truth to this explanation. However, the 
whole story is more complex. 

The election of Kennedy, which brought about 
an administration and Congress under the con- 
trol of one party, reduced executive-legislative 
conflict. Moreover, Kennedy significantly 
changed the issues. Some of this change was due 
to the success of the Moss Committee in injecting 
information-access issues into the 1960 campaign. 
The subcommittee set the stage for and drama- 
tized the Eisenhower Administration’s handling 
of the United States Information Agency prestige- 
poll controversy. The issue of “executive privilege” 
(a broadly cited authority for withholding infor- 
mation by high- and low-level officials in the 
Eisenhower Administration ) was also dramatized 
by the committee. The 1960 Democratic platform 
contained a freedom-of-information plank, which 
Moss and the committee staff had initiated. 

When Kennedy entered the White House, the 
Moss Committee staff and Kennedy staff jointly 
prepared a letter, which Moss “sent” to Kennedy, 
inquiring about the President’s policy on “execu- 
tive privilege.” In responding (in a letter prepared 
by both staffs), Kennedy said he would limit the 
use of this unwritten power to himself, contrasted 
with Eisenhower’s delegation of that alleged au- 
thority. For this commitment to freedom of 
information Kennedy was hailed by the Moss 
Committee and the press. Both, however, prob- 
ably were aware that it was easy for Kennedy to 
cast away the forms of the previous administra- 
tion’s information policies for more positive, cen- 
tralized methods. 

Later, during the two Cuban crises, the press 
and the Moss Committee were to see the other side 
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of this policy. On one hand, Kennedy took a posi- 
tive attitude: information would be made freely 
available, yes. On the other hand, under certain 
circumstances, the timing of the release or the 
form and context of the information was a matter 
of administrative discretion. This “‘news manage- 
ment” was not unique; previous administrations 
had practiced it. But it was more dramatic. Eisen- 
hower’s information policy had been predomi- 
nantly restrictive — and less manipulative. 

The reaction of the Fol movement to the 
Kennedy (and Johnson ) style—this positive, gate- 
keeping theory of information flow — was confu- 
sion. Just as a possible conflict between Kennedy 
and the Moss Committee was in the making, in 
the form of a report on the missile crisis hearings, 
Kennedy was assassinated. 

Another variable affecting the Moss Committee 
in the early 1960’s was the career of John E. 
Moss. While chairman of his subcommittee, Moss 
rose swiftly into the House leadership to the posi- 
tion of deputy Whip. He is now within eventual 
striking distance of the House Speakership. One 
does not, as a party leader, unduly, unnecessarily, 
or willingly embarrass or challenge party leader- 
ship when it is in the White House. This new side 
of Moss has generally been overlooked. 

It is perhaps most significant that the FoI move- 
ment appears to have lost its steam — at least as 
evidenced in its relations with the Moss Commit- 
tee in the past ten years. 

The ASNE leadership in the 1950's used an 
effective ideological and legal weapon — the late 
Harold L. Cross’s The People’s Right to Know. 
The book was employed against withholding of 
information at all levels of government. Cross sup- 
plemented his work with legal advice to the Moss 
Committee. This research, and a well-organized 
FoI movement, played a significant role in the 
establishment and direction of the Moss Commit- 
tee. During its first two years, the Moss Committee 
acted primarily as a forum for the dramatization 
of Cross’s research and the backlog of other 
hitherto-ignored Fol cases. 

Cross died in 1959, but Scher, another journal- 
ism educator-lawyer (both men taught journalism 
law, Cross at Columbia and Scher at Northwest- 
ern), was already an able legal consultant to the 
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Moss Committee. Scher’s point of view was as 
zealous as Cross’s. 

When Scher died in 1961, other forces were 
already at work within the Fol movement to les- 
sen its effectiveness. The warhorses — Pope and 
V.M. (Red) Newton, for instance — retired. One 
of the most active ASNE leaders had been J. Rus- 
sell Wiggins. His strategic location in Washington, 
his position as editor of The Washington Post, and 
his anti-Eisenhower administration politics, made 
him one of Fol’s most effective spokesmen in the 
1950's. He has been less active in the 1960's. 

The second generation of Fol leaders is at the 
helm of an old ship on uncharted seas. Its rela- 
tions with the Moss Committee in this Congress 
show it. They have lacked independent research 
resources to check the legal distinctions in Fol 
legislation and other matters of information pol- 
icy. They have followed, not led, the Moss Com- 
mittee staff, forgetting that the subcommittee was 
largely a creature of conditions the Fol movement 
helped create. They have long depended on the 
Moss Committee for legal advice and research, in 
effect giving the subcommittee carte blanche. 

Thus the current “freedom of information” 
act, the Federal Public Records Law, is full of 
holes. In its original draft, done by Scher in 1960, 
the measure had three categories of information 
exempt from disclosure. The final version of this 
legislation contains nine categories of exemptions 

most of them inserted after executive agency 
pressure. The passage of this bill alone could 
hardly be termed a victory for freedom of infor- 
mation. If the legislation is to have any of the 
beneficial effects predicted by the Fol groups, its 
administration will have to be actively and intelli- 
gently watched by these groups with the aid of a 
Congressional watchdog. 

Two broad courses of action seem to be open 
to those who want to re-establish an effective Con- 
gressional check on federal withholding of infor- 
mation and “news management” : 

1. Retool the Fol movement. There is a wealth 
of ideology and many platitudes, but little sub- 
stance, left from the movement’s wave of the 
1950’s. There should be a reassessment of meth- 
ods, problems, and goals as defined and identified 
by research on the new conditions of the 1960’s. 


2. Reconstruct the Fol movement’s relations 
with Congress. Congress undoubtedly is still the 
best recourse to fight administration withholding, 
as Cross pointed out in 1952. 

With Moss now in a leadership position, he is 
perhaps limited in his time and desire to be an Fol 
spokesman. The Fol movement can do one, or 
both, of two things: 

Convince Moss that it is in his and the nation’s 
interest to use his subcommittee’s resources and his 
leadership position in the House to review aggres- 
sive surveillance of government information with- 
holding and management. He could be presented 
with suggested plans of action, perhaps relating 
to information about Viet Nam. 


Look for other young, able Congressmen who 


for their 
place in the sun (or at least something to write 
home about). In searching for a new watchdog, 
political realism must prevail. No member of 
Congress should be asked to crusade for an issue 


are looking — as Moss was in 1955 


which will bring him no political return. 

The Moss Committee — like any other political 
body — lives or dies in a political environment. 
One of the elements of this environment is the 
FoI movement. The Fol groups — represented 
largely by the press —can help determine the 
life or death of the subcommittee as they have 
known it. They can do this most effectively by 
acting realistically within the democratic process 
as interest groups in support of a principle that is 
in the public interest as well as their own. 





Why readers get cynical 


From an article in the Penn State Journalist, January, 
1966, by Dick Smyser, managing editor of the Oak 
Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and former chairman 
of the AP Managing Editors freedom of information 
committee: 

It is so easy, reading the wire services in the hin- 
terlands, to get the idea that Washington reporters 
are sharing more confidences with their news 
sources and among themselves than with their read- 
ers. Each time we read one of those “it can be 
authoritatively reported” or “it can be said on high- 
est authority” type stories, we cringe at the reaction 
of discerning readers. Most assuredly they'd like to 
know who the source is before they make up their 
minds that it is indeed “authoritative.” And many 
times it is only by knowing the source that a valid 
judgment can be made. The “facts” are so involved 
and contradictory, about all that is left is to decide 
who you believe. And readers know that the re- 
porter knows the source, but he won't tell. So, whose 
side is he on? 

A favorite example of the inconsistency and some- 
times idiocy of the nonattribution school of writing 
and reporting is this which appeared several years 
ago: 

“WASHINGTON —- President Kennedy is reported 
planning to give more effective military assistance 
to the pro-Western government of Laos unless the 
Soviet speedily agrees to a prompt diplomatic solu- 
tion of the Laotian crisis. 

“While officials were close-mouthed about the 
President’s decision today, it was believed that ini- 


tial steps for increased aid would embrace training 
of the hard-pressed forces by U.S. military men and 
probably an increase in firepower....” 

And then: 

“At present, however, officials said privately that 
there is no serious thought of direct intervention by 
U. S. forces, etc.” 

Close-mouthed ? 

Someone must have opened his. 

Privately? 

Is it “privately” when some one tells something 
to a bunch of newsmen — or even one? 

Is this really playing fair with readers? Is it not 
making them cynical about newsmen’s cries for 
freedom of information when they see newsmen 
lending themselves to another Washington game of 
trial balloon, or whatever particular category this 
one happens to fall into? 

If such stories as this are an unavoidable reality 
of Washington reporting, then might not the situa- 
tion be helped if the writer explained more precisely 
under what conditions the information has come to 
him and he is passing it along? 

Might the story have read like this: 

“WASHINGTON — President Kennedy is reported 
to be planning to give more effective military assist- 
ance to the pro-Western government of Laos unless 
the Soviet Union speedily agrees to a prompt diplo- 
matic solution of the Laotian crisis. 

“This was the word given Washington newsmen 
today on the condition that the precise source not 
be revealed. Diplomatic and internal administrative 
reasons were given for this condition pending a 
more formal announcement of policy expected at 
Kennedy’s Thursday evening press conference.” 
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Editorial 
notebook 


News program for any day 


A friend in radio had a nightmare recently 
in which he found himself in the studio for his 
nightly news broadcast but without a script. It 
could happen. In this day of blackouts, sudden 
strikes, and other emergencies, it might be well 
for every broadcast station to have a stand-by 
script labeled “for use on any occasion.” For that 
matter, newspapers might well have stand-by 
front pages in type. Given recent trends in the 
news, these would not be too difficult to prepare. 
Our own budget of “news for any occasion” 
would run as follows: 


Fidel Castro believed to be in Moscow or 
Peking. 


Nelson Rockefeller has no intention of 
running for President in 1968; in same 
category as Scranton, Landon, and (pre- 
sumably) Stassen. 


Nixon and Romney still in running for 
presidency. 
Cost of living expected to rise further. 


Coolness between President Johnson and 
Senator Robert Kennedy continues. 


Mayor Lindsay seeks ways of dealing with 
New York’s financial problems. 

Newspapers found to be public’s prin- 
cipal source of news. (Alternate for radio- 


TV: “Broadcasting found to be public’s 
principal source of news.”’) 


Civil rights leaders differ over “Black 
Power.” 


Federal Budget likely to rise. 


Our strident editors 


The Supreme Court’s ruling on the rights of 
the accused in the Escobedo case brought predict- 
ably balanced editorial reactions from many news- 
papers and screams from others. 
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Our own awards for editorial hysteria go to 


these two exhibits: 


The Supreme Court wrapped the flowing 
robes of the Federal Courts around all pris- 
oners... (The State, Columbia, S.C.). 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
is an ally of the criminal element in America 
... (Richmond Times-Dispatch ). 


Minuses... 


Items that sadden us: 

The remark that is still heard in a few news- 
rooms: “Forget that story...the front office 
wouldn’t like it.” 

The canned editorials distributed for a fee by 
pseudo-syndicates and picked up by too many 
small newspapers. 

Major-station news broadcasters who also read 
the commercials. 

The pap that is printed as pseudo-news in too 
many travel and automobile sections — just as 
spurious as the real-estate shinplaster cited by 
Ferdinand Kuhn on page 6. 

The splurges of tasteless publicity that the 
Houston Chronicle gave to its new owner, John 
W. Mecom, and his family (only to have Mecom 
forfeit his purchase contract). 

Labor leaders who expect their photos on the 
front page of every issue of the unio. paper. 


...and plusses 


Items that gladden us: 

The fact that, at last, a few newspapers (includ- 
ing the Los Angeles Times and The New York 
Times) want talent enough to hire it away from 
the news magazines and networks. 

The truly honest newspapers — whose political 
prejudices you couldn’t tell if you blacked out 
their editorial pages. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune’s “Bureau 
of Accuracy and Fair Play,” which sends clip- 
pings of stories to those who know the facts and 
invites their comments and criticism. 

Editors and publishers who take in stride the 
protests of their social friends. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 


Second quarter, 1966: 


SURVEY 
WERE oR 


A DAY IN MARCH 


As in 1965, the Review has acquired this year 
the nearly 700 daily newspapers that were entered 
in the competition for the F. Wayland Ayer Cup, 
given annually by N. W. Ayer & Son of Philadel- 
phia for excellence in typography, makeup, and 
printing. (The 1966 winner was The Washington 
Post.) All the papers carry the date of March 17; 
together, they represent a good proportion of the 
entire output of the American daily press on that 
day. Moreover, because the 700 (of the country’s 
total of 1,750) papers include most of the larger 
ones, they show what was seen by a majority of 
newspaper readers. 

In its observations below, the Review has left 
typographical judgments for the most part to the 
Ayer judges and has concentrated on editorial sub- 
stance. The conclusions of the three judges — Ken- 
neth Stuart of the Reader’s Digest, George D. 
Culler of the Philadelphia College of Art, and 
Freeman Craw of Tri-Arts Press — can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

{| Type, photographic reproduction (particu- 
larly in offset-printed papers), and makeup are 
better than ten years ago. Many papers showed 
“‘an outstanding consistency of quality . . . starting 
on page | and continuing throughout the inside 
pages.” 

{| The trend continues toward completing news 
stories on the page where they begin, as does the 
trend toward using a summary of the day’s events 
on an inside page. 

{| Most of the newspapers were using ‘“‘too 
much” spacing between words of headlines and 
between the lines of headlines. 

{| Bodoni typefaces are widely used in headlines 
in all areas of the country, and perhaps news- 


papers should be experimenting with other faces. 
{The Review editors find an even wider domi- 
nance of a few common sans-serif faces.] The 
judges called attention to Times Roman, used in 
both body type and headlines by The Times of 
London. “It is unfortunate,” they commented, 
‘that none of our great American type designers 
has been able to come up with something equally 
effective.” 

{| Among the 679 full-size newspapers in the 
1966 competition, thirty-five were using fewer 
than the traditional eight columns in their page 
makeup: Fifteen used seven columns, fifteen used 
the widely publicized six-column format, and five 
used five columns. 


What news from Saigon? 


For most papers the choice of the top story on 
March 17 was no problem; nearly all, both morn- 
ing and afternoon, chose to lead with the wild spin 
through space of the Gemini 8 astronauts and their 
emergency landing. There were major secondary 
stories: Buddhist dissension and ground fighting in 
Viet Nam, the return of calm to the Watts area of 
Los Angeles after a flare-up on the night of March 
15, release by East Germany of an American held 
for smuggling refugees, the resignation of David 
Dubinsky as president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union — all these plus numer- 
ous Washington transactions. 

On top of this, of course, it was St. Patrick’s 
Day. However, no paper that disfigured its front 
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MANY MINDS, ONE THOUGHT: Photographers 
the country over seemed to respond by condi- 
tioned reflex when they were told to shoot a St. 
Patrick’s Day feature: 
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page on this account placed in the Ayer competi- 
tion. (See display at left.) 

Despite Gemini 8’s dominance of the March 17 
front pages, the day offered an interesting problem 
in coverage of events in Viet Nam. Newspapers 
had — or appeared to have — a distinct choice be- 
tween more or less solid military news and an 
indistinct developing political situation. Moreover, 
there were subsidiary stories and related develop- 
ments in Washington, Warsaw, Sydney, and else- 
where. In fact, the total range of material bearing 
on the Viet Nam crisis revealed many more facets 
than any one paper — even The New York Times 

could print. 

A check of the newspapers showed that more 
than sixty different stories and features were avail- 
able in the morning and in the afternoon. This 
count excluded the surprjsingly numerous locally 
developed features bearing on the war. 

The range in subject matter was awe-inspiring, 
too —if not uniformly impressive. There were 
straightforward wire-service accounts of military 
action (275 Viet Cong slain) and cloudier stories 
of the political crisis out of Washington and Sai- 
gon. From Australia came stories of protests against 
the war and an uproar over excessive punishment 
of a member of the Australian forces in Viet Nam 
(the latter an exclusive of Copley News Service). 
Washington produced stories on China experts’ 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, action by Congress on a war appro- 
priation, and an appeal to President Johnson by a 
religious group for a cease-fire over Easter (appar- 
ently carried only by UPI). There were photo- 
graphs of new weapons, of Vietnamese rangers 
wading through swamps, of Ann-Margret, an 
actress, reclining on an outdoor stage in Da 
Nang. Drew Pearson, Joseph Alsop, Richard Wil- 
son, James Marlow, William S. White, and Carl 
Rowan all mulled the China problem. 

In actuality, of course, readers were saved from 
both the complexity and the confusion of this out- 
put. For most papers, the choice was what one or 
both wire services offered, which was plentiful. 
The exceptional newspaper also might have sup- 
plementary news service. 

On this particular day, the availability of 
such a secondary service apparently determined 


whether the newspaper had anything but military 
news from Saigon. The papers show no evidence 
that either AP or UPI produced, either from 
Washington or from Saigon, any separate story on 
the Buddhist threat to the government of Premier 
Ky, although this was a major story for the news 
services of The New York Times, the Herald 
Tribune, the Los Angeles Times, The Washington 
Post, and Scripps-Howard. 

The result is a schizophrenia in the March 17 
coverage. So far as the readers of more than two 
thirds of the 700 papers were concerned, the chief 

- and often the only — story from Viet Nam was 
military exclusively, no more and no less revealing 
than such day-to-day summaries usually are. 
Morning papers had a story of a fight on the 
ground from both AP and UPI; afternoon papers 
with both services could choose between an ac- 
count of a B52 raid on North Vietnamese units 
spotted near Saigon and a UPI story on two mys- 
terious jets that had, trailed United States planes 
raiding the north. 

A dozen papers — most of them large — consid- 
ered the Buddhist threat the top story from Viet 
Nam. The editors of most of the rest may have 
been unaware that the Buddhists had done any- 
thing at all that day. 

Some editors, however, apparently sensed the 
routine nature of the military story and gave 
greater prominence to secondary stories: the reve- 
lation of the shooting of panicked Vietnamese 
soldiers by Americans at Ashau, the progress of the 
special appropriation for the war through Con- 
gress, and an announcement of casualties. 

Unfortunately, many more papers left the im- 
pression that hardly any conscious choice was 
involved in the display of Viet Nam or other for- 
eign news. About fifty papers — all of them rela- 
tively small — failed to carry anything at all on 
Viet Nam, although nearly all made some pretense 
to national and international coverage. A great 
many more were clearly using the wire-service 
copy as filler, to plug holes in open spots through- 
out the paper. 

This of course was but one day, and its implica- 
tions should not be stretched too far. However, the 
exhibit suggests the following observations: 

1. The unusually clear split between wire-service 


VARIETIES OF VIET NAM NEWS: Three afternoon 
papers for March 17 show choices available: 









B52s Bomb North Viets Gok 
35 Miles From Saigon 
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As Train 
AntiRed Rule | Speeds On 


AP story on B52 raid was top choice in 250 papers 
of the Ayer sample, with estimated circulation 
of 8,500,000 
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Tight Security Cloaks Gemini 8's Fy 


MIG Jets Shadow Americans ¥#*'» 2 Astr 
Tight Grip I 
On Viet ae Forays By LA Cope a 





UPI story on pursuit by MiGs was 'eading Viet 
Nam story in 100 newspapers, with circulation 
estimated at 2,500,000 
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Thirteen papers, using their own or supplemen- 
tary news services, featured Buddhist dissension. 
Their total circulation is estimated at 2,500,000 
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and supplementary-service coverage on this day 
may demonstrate the value that such supplemen- 
tary services can have for papers that take their 
foreign and national coverage seriously. 

2. The haphazard use of foreign and national 
news raises a more basic question — whether many 
small newspapers are giving their readers any 
intelligible service at all. Despite the hazards of 
standardization, would not many such papers 
benefit from a relatively detailed summary like 
the one that appears in The Wall Street Journal, 
supplied either by the wire services or one of the 
supplementary services? 


Wire services’ comment 
After completing the research described above, 
the Review asked AP and UPI about their lack 





of a story on the Viet Nam political situation on 
March 17. 

Roger Tatarian, vice president and editor of 
UPI, pointed out that material on political unrest 
was included in the general story on Viet Nam 
for morning papers of March 17. He also wrote: 
“... the flare-up of anti-government activity re- 
ferred to was in its seventh day on March 17... 
our files show generous coverage of anti-govern- 
ment activity for several days back. .. . Although 
neither wire service showed in your exhibits, it 
obviously doesn’t follow that they weren’t cover- 
ing this situation.” 

Samuel G. Blackman, general news editor of 
the AP, noted that that agency’s March 17 story 
on Viet Nam (for afternoon papers) also had 
paragraphs dealing with the political situation. 
He also said that there was a lack of spot develop- 
ments on March 17. On the days previous, he 
wrote, AP carried five separate stories emphasizing 


the political situation, and four more on March 
18 and 19. 





Supreme Court headlines: 
accuracy vs. precision 


By DAVID L. GREY 


Names make news — especially for headline 
writers. 

Such an assumption argues that “important” 
people and “public figures” are newsworthy and 
interesting in themselves. Despite its common- 
sense merit, such a preoccupation can create spe- 
cial problems in news emphasis—for example, 
when the issue of the event may be more impor- 
tant than the individual involved. The concern 
here is not one of accuracy; it is one of precision 
and perspective. 

Especially troublesome situations of issue vs. 
individual can be found in coverage of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Court’s decisions are 
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presumably based on legal issues between parties 
and not on personalities. The individuals in- 
volved, while perhaps greatly affected, are often 
of relatively lesser lasting importance than the 
legal question before the Court. 

Thus, the logical question: What happens in 
news emphasis when“‘big names” are involved in 
a Supreme Court case — for example, Dr. Samuel 
Sheppard or Billie Sol Estes? Headlines from 
twelve daily newspapers turn up a partial answer: 

In the Sheppard case, eleven of the twelve papers 
studied* mentioned Sheppard by name in their 
late-edition headlines for Monday afternoon, 
June 6, 1966, or Tuesday morning, June 7. Of 
these twelve headlines, however, only three ex- 
plicitly noted the fair trial issue before the Court; 


several noted the fairness issue implicitly by such 
wording as: “Court Orders New Trial For Sam 
Sheppard” (Houston Chronicle). 

In last year’s Estes case, results were similar. 
Ten of the same twelve papers noted Estes specifi- 
cally by name in late-edition headlines for Mon- 
day afternoon, June 7, 1965, or for Tuesday 
morning, June 8. But by contrast with the Shep- 
pard case, eight of the twelve explicitly mentioned 
the television-in-the-courtroom issue before the 
Court. The four that left out this issue entirely 
did not even touch on the possible alternative 
theme of trial fairness (for instance, the Nashville 
Tennessean’s “Billie Sol Estes Case Reversed”). 

In analyzing these headlines, it is important to 
emphasize that use of such names as Sheppard 
and Estes was logical for purposes of identifica- 
tion and interest. But should the legal issues have 
been excluded? 

Any headline leaving out the fair trial issue in 
the Sheppard case — (such as the Spokane Daily 
Chronicle’s “Sheppard Conviction Upset”) — 
would seem to have failed to have been precise 
enough — and thus failed to have given proper 
emphasis, scope, and perspective to the event. 

The semantic line between accuracy and pre- 
cision is, at best, a thin one. Often the terms can 
be used interchangeably. But there are differences 
in connotation. Allowing for all the time and 
space pressures facing the headline writer, one 


*The twelve papers studied were selected 
randomly from The World Almanac’s list of 
the roughly 160 largest papers or morning- 
evening newspaper combinations in the coun- 
try. The dozen were (grouped according to 
approximate circulation size): the Detroit 
Free Press; Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Houston 
Chronicle, Dallas Times Herald and Washing- 
ton Daily News; Nashville Tennessean, Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, Okla- 
homa City Times, Knoxville News-Sentinel 
and Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram; 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, and Raleigh Times. 
For purposes of overall analysis, headlines 
from other papers were also checked where 
relevant or convenient. These included: the 
New York Times, Washington Post and Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Cleveland Press and 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and the four Chicago 
newspapers — Tribune and American and 
Sun-Times and Daily News. 


SCANNING THE HEADLINES: The author of the 
accompanying article offers observations below 
on a selection of Sheppard headlines 


Dr. Sheppard 
Trial Voided 


* ASHINGION (> - [he 
Suprenis Court field S-1 to 





Long Beach Press-Telegram emphasizes the fa- 
mous name, neglecting the issue 


Sheppard Trial Ruled 
Unfair by High Court 


<ulay 





Oklahoma City Times includes name and stresses 
the fair-trial issue, too 


Wins In 
High Court 


Tribunal Calls 
Trial Carnival, 
Assails Judge 


By GEORGE ZIRLKE 
ot Guretie casmington Biceou 





Pittsburgh Post-Gazette uses subsidiary headline 
to give detail on Court’s ruling 


Court Reverses 
Slaying Verdict 





Raleigh Times manages to avoid both the big 
name and the issue, and tells nothing 


The Press v. the Accused 

Did Cleveland newspapers so inflame 
Dr. Sam Sheppard’s jurors that he was 
wrongly cr~xvicted of bludgeoning his 


Trial by Headline 


Newsmen so dominated the court- 
room thay the defendant and his lawyers 





Headline in Time (top) and Newsweek stressed 
press involvement exclusively 
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can only wonder if it is enough that a headline 
be just accurate — by definition, free from error? 
What about precision — by definition, adding 
exactness or fineness of measurement? 

For example: “Sheppard Conviction Ruled 
Unfair” (Knoxville News-Sentinel) is a more 
precise headline than “Dr. Sam Conviction 
Thrown Out” (Long Beach Press-Telegram). 
The first headline includes the all-important issue 
before the Court and thus does a better job of 
providing perspective on the news event. Al- 
though effect of the decision on Sheppard was 
certainly newsworthy, the Court’s commentary 
on fair trial questions was of much more lasting 
significance for the workings of society. 

An even more dramatic example of headline 
precision can be found in an earlier Supreme 
the 1962 New York Regents Prayer 
decision. As William Hachten observed in the fall, 


Court case 


1962, issue of the Review, there is a considerable 
difference between the specific (precise) “N.Y. 
School Prayer Held Unconstitutional” and the 
general (not very precise) “Court Rules Out 
Prayers in Schools.” In this situation, the plural 
word “Prayers” could only have helped add to 
the confusion that resulted over exactly what the 
Court had decided. The decision was not as broad 
as many believed; the more precise headline 
simply did a better job of indicating that the 
ruling was fairly narrow in scope. 

Need for headline precision and the conse- 
quence of imprecision would seem to vary accord- 
ing to the subject involved. For instance, the 
generally little known Regents prayer in 1962 
inevitably would have caused greater headline- 





David L. Grey is an assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Northwestern University. This article draws 
on the findings of his Minnesota doctoral dis- 
sertation, a study of the public communication of 
U.S. apellate court decisions. 
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writing problems than the 1963 Court decision 
involving Bible-reading and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The chances for confusion in the second decision 
would have been less, partly because Bible-reading 
and the Lord’s Prayer could be fairly easily recog- 
nized as common religious practices that might 
discriminate against certain minority groups. 

This varying need for precision is also relevant 
in comparing the Sheppard and Estes cases. It is 
possible to argue that Sheppard was more affected 
by the Court decision than Estes. In fact, the 1965 
decision on television in a Texas courtroom made 
little difference to Estes because the state convic- 
tion involved was only one among several for 
which he was serving concurrent terms. 

As a side question here, it is interesting to spec- 
ulate whether any other factors might have 
accounted for the markedly greater headline 
emphasis on the issue in the Estes case compared 
with Sheppard. One logical explanation is that 
the Estes decision was focused on television’s effect 
on fair trial; by contrast, the Sheppard fair‘trial 
issue ended up spreading the responsibility among 
the judge and other participants as well as both 
the print and electronic news media. Alternatives 
to this possible explanation, however, are espe- 
cially intriguing. Might a bit of anti-television 
bias have slipped into the Estes case headlines? 
And an element of “protect-the-newspaper”’ bias 
into the Sheppard case? Or might much of the 
answer be that the abbreviation “TV” is simply 
convenient under pressures of deadline and lim- 
ited space? 

The newspapers indicate that, as could be ex- 
pected, the emphasis of the text of the news story 
may have considerable influence on emphasis of 
the headline. Although the patterns observed are 
somewhat irregular, the Sheppard and Estes cases 
show the clear tendency for news stories stressing 
the issue (at least not down-playing the issue ) to 
produce mention of the issue in the headline and 
th ose news stories stressing the individual to leave 
out the issue in the headline. 

Despite the implications of such patterns for 
reporters and rewritemen, the copy editor re- 
mains probably the single most important com- 
municator of overall understanding and perspec- 
tive of the day’s news events. Readership research 


and other social science data, although limited, 
suggest the importance of the headline: 

Many readers skim the paper — pickipg up 
scattered “new” information often by reading 
headlines only. 

Headlines may be used to help “‘fill in the gaps” 
of knowledge and opinion — helping the reader 
sometimes more to keep up to date than to ac- 
quire new information. 

Headlines may be remembered simply because 
they stand out — helping in later recollection 
by providing greater impact compared with the 
few or many paragraphs of the news story read. 

Headlines may “condition” the reader — af- 
fecting how he will see and interpret the news 
story that follows. (For example: a ‘Prayers 
Banned” headline in the 1962 decision could have 
interfered with understanding of the news story 
that followed. ) 

The implications of headline precision would 
seem worth stretching briefly beyond this limited 
application to Supreme Court cases. 

Headline writers (and all newsmen) should be 
wary of assumptions that may be based more on 
habit and tradition than on actually valid evi- 
dence. For example, should names always make 
news? Is accuracy the most satisfactory news goal? 
Can it be assumed that the reader will learn from 
the news story what the headline cannot tell him? 
Should he even be expected to read the story? 

Several further questions that can be asked: 
What are the possible penalties in stressing such 


“interest” ingredients as prominent people? In 
such complex news subjects as the Supreme 
Court, should the headline writer (or reporter) 
try to lure by “interest” a few readers who might 
otherwise not read the story? Is this the type of 
reader that the newspaper should be most con- 
cerned about? On balance, might not the quality 
of understanding provided be more important 
than the sheer quantity of readers? 

On the more practical level, the headline pat- 
terns observed suggest that horizontal makeup - 
by its greater headline count flexibility — offers 
potential for greater precision than vertical make- 
up. And when vertical makeup is used, the obvi- 
ous suggestion is that “decks” and sub-headlines 
are desirable. In theory, the more that can be 
said in a headline the more precisely it can be said. 

Also on the practical level, this analysis sug- 
gests that reporters and headline writers should 
work more closely together (when they are in the 
same organization) — even to the point that re- 
porters might be encouraged to assist as headline 
“consultants.” Besides occasionally helping to im- 
prove the final total news product, the reporter 
who checks headlines might get some refreshing 
exposure to his own weaknesses 
proper emphasis. 


- of clarity or 


On the more theoretical level, this analysis sug- 
gests the inevitable “need for further research.” 
As the flood of information increases, headlines 
will likely become increasingly significant means 
of communication. 
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SUPREME COURT SETS ASIDE 


SHEPPARD MURDER CONVICTION 


By ROBERT CRATER. Press Washington Writer 


of Samuel H Sheppard 


In an eight-toone opinion—with Justice Hugo 
Black dissenting—read by Justice Tom C Clark the 
court held that the trial judge. the late Edward Bly 


able time,” the majority directed 


from iahereptly prejudicial publicly which saturated — say whether we willsetry Sheppard 


. Clark said where » 
8 cio, 


“to control disruptive influences in the courtroom * 

WASHINGTON—The US Supreme Court today “The ease ts remanded to the Federal District 
set aside the 1954 second-degree murder conviction Court with instructions te issue the writ and order 
that Sheppard be released from custody unless the 
State puts him to its charges again within s reasow 


to trial will prevent » fair trial, the judge should con- 
tinue the ease until the threat abates or transfer it to papers 
another county not so permeated with publicity 


the Sheppard publicity both before 1 
tral Justice Clark gave many examples of headlines 
In Cleveland, County Prosecutor John T Corrigan 294 spoke of # radio debate over station WHK 
thin, “¢id not fulfill his duty to protect Sheppard said he was “shocked by the decision and 
P Ppa y = cannot now While “the principle that justice cannot survive b : 
hind walls of silence” as fu tePRr Ameria life sentence 
ne . 





the use of the meeting-hall, the radio and the news 


he court has insisted that no one be punished for 

a crime without a charge fairly made and fairly tried 
2 public tribunal free of prejudice, passion, excite 

nent and tyrannical power 

Today's decision reversed the May. 1965, Cincinnati 
uit Court of Appeals ruling ordering Sheppard 

returned to Ohio Penitentiary to resume serving his 


Half the opinion was devoted to a 





The 42 year-old formes 


Staff-written story in The Cleveland Press, the paper whose 1954 headlines were prominently 
quoted in the Sheppard opinion as examples of prejudicial news, failed to mention the 
paper’s involvement in any way, while naming by call letters a local radio station 
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Chicago murders: 
a little progress 


By JON ANDERSON 


Mention the word “murder” to a Chicago 
reporter who has been around for several years 
and you summon up for him a vision of an 
incredible macabre circus. At the scene of the 
crime, a horde of reporters always managed to 
get there before the detectives, trampling evidence 
and adding their fingerprints and footprints to 
whatever the killer had left behind. The coroner 
always arrived in a white raincoat, to be easily 
visible in crowd pictures, and would accept direc- 
tions from photographers to point at the bodies or 
look aghast. The inquest was held at the height 
of public hysteria, and in most cases a bedraggled 
suspect was pushed forward for interviews on any 
or all aspects of his crime. “There was nothing 
but excess,” Jack Mabley of Chicago’s American 
recalls. “It vaguely bothered me, but not enough 
to change it. What the hell. News is news.” 

Well, perhaps. But the murder of eight pretty 
students nurses in July, and the way the Chicago 
press handled it, showed that there was a more 
civilized way to cover sensational news. The 
ghastly multiple murders formed the first major 
crime story of national interest since the Escobedo 
case (aimed at police methods), the Warren 
report, and the Sheppard case (both of which 
severely criticized the press). Chicago is one of 
the last fiercely competitive newspaper cities in 
the country, and with the blanket coverage that 
their competitiveness required, there were bound 
to be some bad lapses. But, by and large, the 
Chicago press treatment of the murders showed 
that, if the police led the way, rational guidelines 
for dealing with a sensational crime could be set 
up and followed. 

The story itself was brutal. No one who walked 
through those bloody bedrooms on the second 





Jon Anderson is in the Chicago bureau of Time 
magazine. 
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floor of 2319 East 100th Street could fail to be 
affected by the contrast between the carefree 
trappings of a girl’s dormitory and the pools of 
blood left behind after the massacre. The police 
were as stunned at the sight as the fifty reporters 
who arrived at the scene. Reporters waited with 
unaccustomed patience on the lawn outside while 
lab technicians combed the house for five hours. 
Only after detectives had carted out 300 bits of 
evidence were reporters allowed into the town- 
house, a dozen at a time. 

Chicago police were especially careful with the 
case. ( After all, the Escobedo decision and its far- 
reaching effects on police procedures grew out of 
a refusal by Chicago police to allow Danny 
Escobedo to reach his lawyer before a confession 
was wrung out of him in the “squeal room.” ) 
Detectives were on the tail of a suspect three hours 
after the bodies were discovered, but kept the 
news to themselves until the trail turned cold. 
Only then did police superintendent O. W. 
Wilson call a news conference and release the 
name of the suspect. 

This procedure struck Barry Kroll, the defense 
lawyer in the Escobedo case, as legitimate. “They 
used the public media to capture a suspect, not 
to try a case,” he said. But Kroll and others were 
critical of the calculated way in which Wilson 
defiantly labeled the wanted man. Instead of 
referring to Richard Speck as a “suspect” or even 
‘murder suspect,’ Wilson used blunt language in 
a mimeographed handout he gave to reporters at 
his press conference. In various passages, he 
described Speck as “the killer of eight nurses,” 
“the murderer,” “the slayer,’ and “the mass 
murderer.” 

Wilson’s language presented editors with a 
tempting opportunity to reach for “Police Name 
Killer” headlines. But, to their credit, every Chi- 
cago paper resisted the impulse. Even the often- 
blatant Chicago Tribune used the headline: 
“Murder Suspect Hunted.” That headline held up 
only for the early editons. Ten hours after Wilson’s 
press conference, an alert intern at Cook County 
hospital recognized Speck, from a newspaper pho- 
tograph, as the blood-covered derelict who had 
just been brought in after a suicide attempt in 
a west-side flophouse. 


NEWS RELEASE 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE - 


O.W. WILSON 
Superintendent 


16 JULY 1966 


MURDERER OF 8 NURSES 
NAMED BY CHICAGO DETECTIVES! 


Superintendent O.W.Wilson, announced today that the killer of 
the eight nurses from the South Chicago Community Hospital on 


Thursday, 14 JULY 1966, was named and a warrant sworn out for his 


arrest. 


After a citywide dragnet for clues, the murderer was identi- 
fied as, RICHARD FRANKLIN SPECK, Male White, 25, a seaman, also 
known by aliases as, RICHARD FRANKLIN LINDBERG, and also, RICHARD 


BENJAMIN SPECK, 


Latent fingerprints taken at the scene of the mass killings 


identified SPECK as the kil 


“We are winning the war in Viet N\am’—Wavne Thomis 


He DOR Pe 


MURDER § SUSPECT HUNTED 


Surviving Nurse Identifies Photo 
PATROL GOES Police on Trail 

10 ROT MEA of Speck Hour 

FOR 20 MaGHT After Murders % 


But Tribune called him ‘‘suspect”’ . 


Before the suspect was captured, there had 
been a general muffling of news. The police re- 
fused to discuss the progress of the case. The 
other source of news, the small South Chicago 
Community Hospital, where the student nurses 
had been in training, was helpful in arranging 
press conferences with administrators and staff 
members who knew the girls, but they refused to 
allow reporters to interview other student nurses 
about the murders. But after Speck was caught, 
the newspapers took off. In the week that fol- 
lowed, Chicago newspapers took free reign to 
print anything they could find out about Speck 
flip psychiatric analyses, hearsay statements from 
drinking companions, even tie-ins to other mur- 
ders on the flimsiest of evidence. 

Reporters could not get near Speck or the lone 








eneintantent Wilson confirmed. 


SUN-TIMES FINA 


oe 9 Chacage Merapaiten Aree Hrewhere 25 


Nurse-Killer Suspect 


Seized At Hospital 


. as did the other papers 


survivor of his alleged rampage, Corazon Amu- 
rao. But more than one reporter tried to bribe 
hospital staff members to get information. The 
Chicago Daily News ran a front-page story tying 
together the lives of Richard Speck and Lee 
Harvey Oswald, both of whom had lived in Dal- 
las for much of their lives. Only in the seventeenth 
paragraph did the paper admit: “There is no 
known connection between the two unhappy 
vouths.” A reporter for Chicago's American 
phoned Speck’s mother in Dallas and. got her to 
talk by representing himself as a lawyer. for her 
son needing information to build a defense. He 
pumped out enough information for a front-page 
exclusive: “Family's Story of Speck’s Life.” The 
same reporter phoned the nurses townhouse min- 


utes after the first flash, got a policeman on the 
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phone, and introduced himself as Coroner An- 
drew Toman. After a long conversation, the 
policeman paused and said: “Who did you say 
you were?” “This is Coroner Toman,” replied the 
reporter. ‘The ---- you are. He just walked in,” 
shouted the policeman, hanging up. 

In general, the police managed to keep the 
situation in hand. Reporters and cameramen were 
chased out of the corridors of Cook County Hos- 
pital after Speck was captured there. Doctors and 
nurses who treated Speck were ordered by police 
not to discuss the case with him. One doctor who 
treated Speck later in Bridewell jail hospital took 
the unusual step of bringing a court reporter to 
his press conference, just in case a transcript was 
needed to prove he had limited himself to dis- 
cussing Speck’s medical condition. 

With a strong case built on fingerprints and 
an eyewitness, Superintendent Wilson took no 
chances with a confession which might later be 
invalidated. He issued direct orders that no police- 
man was to question Speck. To guard against 
prejudicial publicity, state’s attorney Daniel Ward 
put both Speck and Miss Amurao under tight 
protective custody. There was, however, one 
lapse. A Lutheran minister, the Reverend David 
Peterson, spent twenty minutes with Speck, at the 
suspect’s request. As he passed out the front 
gate of Bridewell jail, reporters camped outside 
shouted questions at him. The Associated Press 


moved a transcript of one exchange: 


Replying to a question, he said: 

“Well, he’s naturally remorseful for what 
he has done.” 

A reporter asked: 

“Reverend, when you say that he’s 
remorseful about what he’s done, what did 
you mean?” 

The Reverend Mr. Peterson replied: 

“Well, when a man is in jail you — he 
feels remorseful, don’t you? For the fact 
that you're in a situation like this.” 
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‘The reporter asked : 

“When you say that he seemed remorse- 
ful for what he has done — clarify that a 
little. How did that come out? 

The Reverend Mr. Peterson answered: 

“Well, let’s say that I will retract that 
statement. Those words that I just said I 
would like to retract.” 


‘Taken at face value, the initial statement by 
the minister indicated that Speck had admitted 
the murders to him. Again to their credit, two 
Chicago newspapers ignored the exchange en- 
tirely, in line with their policies of not mentioning 
confessions. The other two reworked the quota- 
tions to eliminate any hint of a confession, then 
buried them deep in their running stories. Tele- 
vision showed less care. The local NBC outlet, 
wMag-Tv, ran a brief film clip, without ampli- 
fication, which showed the minister saying: 
“Well, he’s naturally remorseful for what he has 
done.” ‘To viewers the implication was clear. 

Another change from the Front Page days of 
Chicago journalism was that all four Chicago 
newspapers refrained from describing the gory 
mutilations of the victims. \fany of the medical 
details, which added nothing to the understanding 
of the story, were simply left out. Instead, the 
newspapers turned to a minute examination of 
the suspect's mind. In these psychiatry-oriented 
times, the urge to lynch a man like Richard Speck 
has turned to a desire to put him in analysis and 
know him in depth. One national magazine, not- 
ing that the suspect, a sailor, had sloppily tied 
up his victims, went so far as to query a member 
of its Chicago bureau asking “might tying of 
granny knots be indicative of the assailant’s men- 
tal disorientation.” 

Whether or not this flood of circumstantial evi- 
dence and pop psychiatry might constitute preju- 
dicial publicity did not concern Chicago editors. 
One editor of Chicago’s American bluntly put it 
this way: “We will print anything we can get on 
Speck’s background.” But even he had some mis- 
givings. “The best way is the English way [ print- 
ing nothing but court proceedings after a suspect 
is arrested]. But we’ve gone too far beyond that 
to turn back. Still, we're so damned much better 
than we were ten years ago.” 








For consumer education 
in journalism 


By JOHN HULTENG 


Our college curricula uniformly provide that 
students be exposed to a course in history, so that 
they will appreciate how civilization developed. 
We try to make sure, also, that students get 
grounding in government and economics, so that 
they can function intelligently as citizens. Hardly 
anyone questions the logic of such requirements. 

Would it not be equally logical to take care to 
equip our students with critical and perceptive 
understanding of the working of the mass media? 
These, after all, are the channels through which 
most of our citizenry, once they have escaped the 
educational system, obtain most of the informa- 
tion and ideas they will absorb during the rest 
of their lives. 

I believe that there ought to be established at 
many colleges — including the nation’s finest — 
a course for students in disciplines other than 
journalism who want to learn something about 
the media of information and how they function. 

Most of the 300 or so journalism schools or 
departments in American universities have some 
sort of general introductory course. But many 
such courses are designed primarily for beginning 
students in the major field; they deal in technical 
fundamentals, and the enrollment of non-majors 
is, rightly, not great. At 1,700 or 1,800 more col- 
leges and universities few or no courses either in 
or about journalism are scheduled. 

Yet there ought to be survey courses about 
journalism for non-majors at most campuses, and 
many students ought to enroll in them. Please note 
that I am not suggesting that such courses be 
made a requirement for graduation at any insti- 
tution. Most curricula are hobbled by too many 
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requirements already. But such courses ought to 
be available. 

This doesn’t mean the sort of how-to-read- 
your-newspaper effort that is undertaken at the 
secondary school level and occasionally in college. 
A survey course in the mass media ought to be a 
penetrating examination of the objectives and 
the methods of journalism, and of the pressures 
that affect the information-carrying efficiency of 
the media. 

How much, for example, do laymen know 
about the shaping of editorial policy on a news- 
paper or magazine? Or about the role of adver- 
tisers in television programming? Or about the 
conditions of timing and manpower that govern 
the quality and depth of news reporting? 

How much does the average citizen know 
about the protections provided him by the laws 
of libel, or the safeguards extended to the press 
through the concepts of privilege and fair com- 
ment? Or about the history and development of 
the American concept of press freedom? 

Any professional newsman or journalism edu- 
cator is aware of the public’s widespread and 
profound misconceptions and ignorance about 
these and other fundamental aspects of the mass 
media. Without some genuine understanding of 
the communications media and how they func- 
tion, no one can be a discriminating consumer of 
the information and opinion they purvey. 

The American concept of press freedom does 
not — and cannot — allow for government con- 
trols to assure responsible performance by the 
mass media. But a well-educated public has in 
its own hands an effective means of control. 

Malcolm Browne, who was the senior AP 
correspondent in Viet Nam, observed in this 
magazine, “... I believe one of the deficiencies of 
reporting is in the news consumer himself. He 
gets exactly as much substantial information as 
he asks for — neither more nor less.”’ 

If readers and viewers acquire enough under- 
standing of the limitations and the possibilities of 
the mass media so that they can recognize and 
demand quality performance, they will get it. If 
they are not in a position to make such a demand 
they simply have to take their chances. In some 
cities, the readers and viewers will be very ably 
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and conscientiously served ; in others they may be 
dangerously shortchanged. 

It is possible, of course, that even if consumers 
did acquire an understanding of the potentialities 
for excellence in the mass media they would still 
prefer shoddy or biased news to the undiluted 
variety. But this is a question I would very much 
like to see put to the test. One modest step in 
that direction would be the institution on more 
campuses of courses dealing with the press and 
society. 

Such courses should be taught by educators 
who have also been journalistic professionals, and 
who can draw not only on texts but on personal 
experience. This last point should not be mis- 
understood. The suggestion that instructors with 
professional backgrounds teach courses in the 






Anthology of fault-finding: IV 


Again, the Review culls critiques of news- 
paper language for its annual ledger of misde- 
meanors: 

That’s nice. ““A spokesman for the hospital, 
which has a special pediatrics section for prema- 
ture babies, said Roberto was doing ‘very well 
... Mrs. Duke was also reported doing very well 
by her husband.” — WINNERS & SINNERS (The 
New York Times). 

Cool Chicks. “From January to early March 
each year the girls leave the campus, often then 
lying under a glistening blanket of ice and snow.” 

WINNERS & SINNERS. 

“Scientists have seen ‘no signs of life’ — animal, 
vegetable or mineral — on the planet Mars.” ( Live 
minerals we can do without.)—TIPS AND SLIPS 
(The Cleveland Press). 

“U.S. Grant to Help Care for City’s Chronic- 
ally Ill’ (Thank you, Ulysses)—tTrps AND SLIPS. 

‘They have a plaid woman’s blouse, a pair of 
white pajama pants and some other clothing.” 
(We do not mention a person’s color unless it is 
pertinent to the story. )-—TIPS AND SLIPS. 
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press and society is not advanced on the as- 
sumption that such men would be apologists for 
the media. 

On the contrary, they would be the ones best 
equipped to examine the field as it is, warts and 
all. They would be the ones who could identify 
the pressure points, suggest how and where im- 
provements could be made, and explain the vital 
relationship between the media of information 
and the survival of representative democracy. 
They could provide an informed and perceptive 
criticism. 

And they could help to educate generations of 
consumers who would know how to insist on — 
and get — the quality performance that our news- 
papers, magazines and broadcasters are capable 


of providing. 





Eh? “The Mayor-elect was a college actor and 
has appeared in an Off Broadway production, ex- 
perience he has found not invaluable in politics.” 
—WINNERS & SINNERS. 


HEADLINE—‘“Autopsy Scheduled for Dead 
Akronite.” 

COMMENT--What a story if it had been a Live 
Akronite.—TIPS AND SLIPS. 


In 1962 a reader wrote us to point out that we 
had referred to 438.7 tons instead of pounds of 
nickel in the U.S. strategic metals stockpile. He 
was assured that we wouldn’t make the mistake 
again. Saturday, November 6, 1965, we made the 
mistake again. — HITS & MISSES, Wilmington 
(Delaware) News & Journal. 

Cause of drought found at last. “The new hats 
also were said to be ‘breathable, allowing air to 
go through to the head while preventing rain.” 

WINNERS & SINNERS. 

“*The Bad Seed’: ...Girl supposedly inherits 
her evil ways through descendants.” (Must be 
science fiction.)—-TIPS AND SLIPS. 

“Cold Cuts Crowd at Maple Festival.” Watch 
the unintentional funnies.—TIPS AND SLIPS. 

Two-faced head. “Negro in Suit Scores Hair- 
cut Given Son.”—WINNERS & SINNERS. 









By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


On the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
the month of November in 1936 American jour- 
nalism staggered from a self-inflicted wound. The 
Literary Digest, with a few other publications, 
predicted that the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident, Alfred Landon, would defeat the Demo- 
cratic incumbent, Franklin Roosevelt. Roosevelt 
won by a landslide and the stunned Literary 
Digest never recovered from the blow. 

The press took the pledge: no more predictions. 

On Election Day of 1948 another trauma fell 
upon the press. Most newspapers predicted that 
the Republican candidate for President, Thomas 
E. Dewey, would defeat the Democratic incum- 
bent, Harry Truman. Truman won decisively. 

The press took the pledge: no more predictions. 

But pledges to swear off prophecy, like those to 
abandon booze, work best with those who don’t 
like the stuff anyway. All political j journ: ilists, and 
syndicated public affairs columnists in particular, 
have a natural taste for forecasts. They analyze 
and try to identify causes and effects and they 
inevitably turn to the future. Furthermore, most 
write with an inner ear tuned to the reader’s silent 
questions and when it is obvious that the reader’s 
urgent demand “What's going to happen?” 
there is an almost inbred resistance to replying, 
“Damned if I know.” 

James Reston broke the usual rule in October, 
1964, when he pondered in print whether the 
fall of Khrushchev would change Russian-Chinese 
relations and replied in print, “We simply do not 
know.” The same month Eric Sevareid wondered 
out loud whether Kenneth Keating or Robert 
Kennedy would win the Senate race in New York 
and answered, . only a mystic would even try 
to foretell the outcome.” There turned out to be 
a number of mystics among the columnists. 

Political columnists have an added temptation 
to prophecy since their reputation often rests on 





Ben H. Bagdikian’s series on public affairs col- 
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The columnist as prophet 


the impression of inside information, and confi- 
dent forecasts imply authoritative intelligence. 

A study of the outcome of predictions made by 
major columnists during October, 1964, brings 
out another characteristic: men tend to predict 
their hopes. Wishful thinking dominates the fore- 
casts. 

(The October, 1964, date was used not only 
because it preceded a national election but be- 

cause it is now far enough in the soie to permit 
the ripening of longer-range prognoses. 


Using those predictions that were ne 
in accuracy, the percentage of success among all 
the major columnists was 41 per cent. For colum- 
nists who were conservative and pro-Goldwater, 
predictions were 9 per cent correct. Twenty-two 
major columnists made an aggregate of 133 ex- 
plicit and measurable predictions during the 
study month, of which fifty-five were substantially 
correct and seventy-eight substantially wrong. Of 
those who made five or more measurable predic- 
tions, the least accurate were seven conservatives 
whose records ran from 0 to 20 per cent accuracy 
(examples: de Toledano, 0-8; Allen & Scott, 
2-10). Among all conservatives who made five 
or more measurable predictions, the highest rate 
of accuracy was Holmes Alexander’s, 20 per cent. 
Seven moderate and liberal columnists made five 
or more measurable forecasts, of whom five had 
better than 50 per cent accuracy (Evans & Novak, 
15-and-6 for 71 per cent; Drummond and Bart- 
lett, 75 per cent; Childs, 58 per cent; and White, 
55 per cent). Richard Wilson scored 58 per cent; 
Pearson, 28 per cent. 

This does not necessarily mean that the con- 
servative columnists were less perceptive. It cer- 
tainly means that they were confronted with 
events that went badly for their values and thus 
their view of the future. The non-ideologues and 
the liberals did better, but they could have been 
the beneficiaries of events rather than vision. 

Some columnists did not make a significant 
number of explicit predictions. 

Since the 1936 and 1948 traumas, journalistic 
predictions have become more artful and less easy 
to measure. There is less eagerness to pose as 
seers. Like the shrewder pagan priests who evolved 
from medicine men, today’s forecasters put re- 
sponsibility for future events on the head of 
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Unnamed Higher Authority. ‘Political observers 
here believe that . . .” has replaced, “I predict...” 
In fact, a columnist explicitly or implicitly is often 
quoting some authority on future events, which is 
a useful and legitimate practice, depending on the 
sophistication of the reporter in selecting his au- 
thority, and the stability of events. 

Some predictions are so long-range that even 
this project cannot judge them. Walter Lipp- 
mann, who is not in the habit of making small 
forecasts, said in October, 1964, “. . . there are 
now strong reasons to hope and believe that a 
movement is under way which will lead to reunifi- 
cation of Germany in the next 10 or 20 years...” 
Arthur Krock wrote, ‘The decisions of the 
Supreme Court in two pending cases . . . will de- 
termine the future of American free enterprise.” 
William White made the least measurable predic- 
tion when he said that powerful Republicans had 
rejected the Goldwater-Miller leadership “not 
merely for now but forever.” 

Other predictions were based on future condi- 
tions that never materialized. John Chamberlain 
looked ahead to Goldwater’s secretary of state, for 
example, and at the same time demonstrated how 
supposition can turn into prediction that can turn 
into established fact. On October 3 he wrote, 
“Goldwater . . . let it be known that he is ‘thinking 
about appointing Nixon Secretary of State’ 
there couldn't be a better choice . . .” A candidate 
publicly “thinking about” appointing a man is 
hardly an iron-clad commitment. Yet Chamber- 
lain then wrote, “It is good . . . to have the last 
doubts removed on this score . . .” A few para- 
graphs later he referred to “Richard Nixon, Gold- 
water's designated choice for Secretary of State.” 
Two weeks later this last-doubts-removed fact 
took the diminished form of a prediction when 
Chamberlain wrote that if Nixon were a success 
in campaigning for Goldwater, “Goldwater would 
almost certainly be willing to reward Dick Nixon 
by giving him free play in the State Department.” 
Until Goldwater appoints a secretary of state this 
forecast cannot be measured. 

For most political prophets 1936 and 1948 
taught the subjunctive mood and the passive 
voice. Many journalistic prophets have learned 
Weatherman’s Ploy: “If Conditions A and B 
prevail, there is a chance that Weather C will 
result.” David Lawrence wrote on October 22, 
‘*. .. if only one out of every ten voters who lean 
toward the Democratic presidential nominee were 
to change by election day, a majority of the popu- 
lar vote could be recorded for the Republican 
nominee.” (“if only . were to change ...a 
majority... could be .. .”) This is a sound way to 
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express a prediction, stating the conditions under 
which it might materialize. But this one, like many 
in its class, had an air of desperate wishfulness. 

The passive voice was much in evidence. For 
years, Pearson in his radio broadcasts announced 
unequivocally, “I predict that ...”’, in a special 
segment introduced by an announcer who pro- 
claimed such predictions 86 per cent accurate 
(though a study of them showed 47 per cent accu- 
racy* ). Today Pearson occasionally lapses into the 
passive voice. ‘““Nevada’s Sen. Howard Cannon,” 
he wrote late in the campaign, “‘is expected to be 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey’s successor as Democratic 
Whip.” He did not specify by whom this was ex- 
pected; it was wrong. He followed with a “will 
likely” prediction: “Rhode Island’s Sen. John 
Pastore will likely take over as Democratic Floor 
Leader.” This, too, was wrong. 

Pearson also produced the soundest prediction. 
On October 28, 5 days before the election, he 
wrote, “As I read the polls ... Lyndon B. Johnson 
will be elected by one of the heaviest margins in 
history.” This was true but it was also the same 
way most journalists read the same polls. 

But Pearson has hardly abandoned his air of 
mischievous daring. On October 7, 1963, he 
wrote, about Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, “Last spring Douglas denied a report 
published in this column that he would retire. But 
the inside word is that he definitely will step down 
from the bench either next week or sometime this 
year.” Almost three years later this had not yet 
come true. 


The question of who 


Using the campaign period to study predictions 
produc ed a maximum of measurable forec asts, 
but it eliminated most of a favorite class of proph- 
ecy — important appointments to government. A 
former State Department official has said that he 
was hounded by columnists and correspondents 
more for a hint on who would be an assistant sec- 
retary than he ever was over a policy crisis. Where 
serious columnists tend to shy away from predict- 
ing specifics, even they speculate about major 
appointments. When McGeorge Bundy resigned 
as the President’s assistant on foreign affairs there 
was open season on columnar nominations. Wil- 
liam White suggested Walt Rostow or Clark Clif- 
ford. Drew Pearson wrote three days later, ‘““The 


*Pitchmen of the Press, by the author (The 


Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin, 1950), 
page 5. 





President is reported inclined to replace Bundy 
with McNamara . . .” Seven weeks later James 
Reston, nominating rather than predicting, raised 
the names of David Bruce and Ellsworth Bunker. 

Such predictions can have a number of origins. 
They could be intelligent guesswork, they could be 
outside attempts to influence the actu: il appoint- 
ment (though with President Johnson there is no 
better way to kill an appointment — ordinarily), 
or they could be a plant by the appointing official 
to test reaction. In this case, White was right. On 
March 31, 1966, the President appointed Rostow. 

The outcome of the 1964 election dominated 
the predictions during the study period. Despite 
the overwhelming defeat being forecast by all the 
professional pollsters, the pro-Goldwater colum- 
nists clung to threads of hope, predicting victory 
if only certain conditions prevailed or if the polls 
showed hidden weaknesses, though no evidence 
was given for such hope. The Ten Per Cent Syn- 
drome appealed to a number of columnists. Law- 
rence’s 10 per cent thesis has been quoted. Eight 
days earlier Chamberlain had written about the 
same thing: “If out of every ten people who are 
polled, there is just one liar, it could change things 
considerably.” ‘Two days after Lawrence, Buckley 
offered a mutation of this with: ‘““Two and a half 
million votes strategically cast could cause land- 
slide results in any past American election and 
certainly would do so in this one.” A 10 per cent 
swtich from Republican to Democratic would still 
have given Lyndon Johnson a decisive victory 
with a 7,400,000 plurality; his actual plurality 
was 16,000,000. 

Lawrence also wrote, “There is enough uncer- 
tainty in the polls themselves to warrant a guess 
the other way.” These may have been the least 
uncertain polls in history. At the time Gallup was 
predicting Johnson, 64 per cent; Goldwater, 29 
per cent; undecided, 7 per cent. 


On the eve of the election, Lawrence gave up. 
‘The time has come to write a final forecast,” he 
wrote. Predicting the electoral vote, he said, ‘*Mr. 
Johnson has a good chance to get 271.” Techni- 
cally, this was accurate enough. Johnson did have 
a good chance to get 271. He also had a good 


chance to get 171 or 371. 
he got 486. 

Chamberlain continued to look for consola- 
tion in the gathering conservative gloom. In the 
last days he wrote, “I can only conclude that the 
country districts won't go to LBJ by wide mar- 
gins ... It could still be a very close election.” 

Ralph de Toledano had unshakeable faith. 
On October 3 he reporte d that Goldwater’s cam- 
paign had taken a surprising upturn and Johnson 


As a matter of fact, 


was in real trouble, curable only by direct cam- 
paigning among the people, Kags he added, 
Johnson is not very good at. On October 16 
he said the trends looked sn for Goldwater. “If 
the trend continues even the polls show what 
many non-aligned political observers [in most 
instances “non-aligned political observer’ means 
the writer himself} have said all along — that this 
is a far tighter contest than the figures show ... 
Of Johnson, he said that he might do no better 
than John Kennedy in 1960: “The present decline 
in his drawing power could indicate that, at best, 
this is all he can expect.” It is not clear what 
“decline” the columnist referred to. Gallup 
showed these trends: late July, Johnson 59 per 
cent; early August, 65 per cent; late August, 65 
per cent; late September, 62 per cent; and early 
October, 64 per cent. De Toledano reported the 
“decline” in mid-October, at which point the 
trend was upward. Kenne dy’ s plurality in 1960 
was 116,550; Johnson’ s in 1964 was 15,949,707. 

The less doctrinaire columnists were more 
accurate in their election forecasts, though some 
of them may have been wishful thinkers who 
happened to have reality on their side for the 
moment. 


Polis, not perceptions 


Some columnists were, in fact, reporting private 
polls rather than any mystical perceptions of their 
own; by using them, however, they assumed some 
responsibility for their accuracy. A man might 
use care in studying scientific polls or in finding 
shrewd judges of local politics, and these could be 
eccurate at the time he reported them, yet future 
events take an unforseen turn. 

On October 1, for example, Marquis Childs 
said Robert A. Taft had a good chance of beat- 
ing Stephen Young in the Ohio Senate race. ‘Taft 
lost. But at the time that Childs made his predic- 
tion, an Oliver Quayle poll showed Taft winning 
52-48; Ohio Democrats concede that was prob- 
ably an accurate picture at that moment, a month 
before Election D: uy. 

Childs later predicted, “If there is a big-city 
state that Sen. Barry Goldwater has a good chance 
to carry, it is Ohio.” This is technically correct but 
the ‘if’ turned out to be too big. Goldwater had 
little chance of carrying a big-city state. He lost 
Ohio, 2,498,000 to 1,471,000 _ Childs did better 
in Texas, predicting Johnson to win with 60 per 
cent (the final figure was 63 per cent). In his 
native lowa, Childs said, on October 15, the polls 
showed Johnson taking the state with 64 per cent 
and that this seemed unbelievable; but he said 
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his observations around the state seemed to con- 
firm this. He was essentially correct; Johnson got 
62 per cent. Childs was not so close when he pre- 
dicted that a Democratic landslide could cost “‘two 
or three” of the six Republican House seats; it 
cost five. In New York, he said that insane as it 
sounded, the Democratic majority could run as 
high as 1.5-to-2 million; it turned out to be 2.5 
million. He said if the plurality reached 2.5 mil- 
lion, Senator Keating could not survive, and he 
was right. He said Senator Scott in Pennsylvania 
was far from certain to win in Pennsylvania, but 
Scott won. He said that in Illinois “Percy has a 
good chance to win” but Percy lost. 

Evans & Novak were as consistently close as 
any prediction-prone columnists. Though on one 
day they suggested a narrow victory for Pierre 
Salinger in California and Salinger lost, a few days 
later they said Murphy might upset Salinger, 
which, of course, he did. They said Representa- 
tive Broyhill was in trouble in Virginia, but Broy- 
hill won; in Kentucky they said William Bratcher 
had a “long-shot chance” of winning, but Brat- 
cher won by a large margin, 79,000 to 36,000. 

But most Evans & Novak predictions were cor- 
rect (71 per cent). They predicted Wyoming re- 
sults accurately, as well as the decline in the Byrd 
machine in Virginia, and in Connecticut saw a 
House victory for Don Irwin and cited a poll 
showing Johnson taking the state “by an unbe- 
lievable” 400,000 (Johnson won by 435,000). In 
Kentucky they quoted an unnamed Democrat as 
saying that Johnson would carry the state “by 
a much smaller margin” than the President’s own 
poll, which showed 62 per cent; Johnson got 55 
per cent. 

Roscoe Drummond, a non-doctrinaire, moder- 
ate columnist, correctly predicted early in the 
campaign that moderate Republicans would gen- 
erally run ahead of Goldwater, that Goldwater 
probably would get no New England electoral 
votes, that Hugh Scott would win a close victory, 
and that Romney would probably win re-election 
in Michigan. But he forecast incorrectly that Taft 
would win in Ohio. 

More personal judgment was needed in assess- 
ing the impact of news events on the election. One 
such event was the arrest of Walter Jenkins, one 
of President Johnson’s closest personal aides, on 
morals charges. A number of columnists rushed 
into print with forecasts of the effect on the elec- 
tion, often linking the incident with the case of 
Bobby Baker, an aide of Johnson in his Senate 
days, who was running into ethical-legal troubles. 

Evans & Novak said contrary things about the 
impact. At one time they saw it “reducing the 
President’s own majority fart below the recent fore- 
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casts of the pollsters” (wrong) but later said the 
results seemed “to be affected only marginally” 
(correct). Drew Pearson was vague and wrong: 
“We still believe President Johnson will be re- 
elected {sic}, though not by as big a majority.” 

Wishful thinking came from Buckley who said 
on October 10, “The long shadow of Bobby Baker 
will not dissipate,” though for election purposes 
it did. On October 20 he said of the Jenkins case 
that he could “predict that it will be iterated and 
reiterated coast to coast day in and day out until 
November 3rd.” De Toledano wrote on October 
19: “It is the tragedy of Walter Jenkins . . . that 
he will become a symbol of this campaign.” 

The Goldwater theme that such cases repre- 
sented national moral decay was stressed by a 
number of columnists, with suggestions that it 
would influence the election. Holmes Alexander 
wrote of Washington that “this town’s atmosphere 
shields the homosexualist, the disloyalist, and the 
common criminal under the same umbrella of 
tolerance . . . We must exterminate this liberal, 
over-intellectualized permissive ideology root and 
branch.” 

Charles Bartlett wrote what turned out to be the 
soundest assessment of what was going to happen 
at the polls: 

“.. . the lack of concentration . . . upon the 
ethical issue of the campaign probably derives 
less from moral insensitivity than from the broad 
preoccupation with the questions that have been 
raised by Goldwater . . . the Johnson supporters 
are far more fervent in their fears of Goldwater 
than in their admiration of the President . . . The 
senator himself now overshadows every issue, in- 
cluding Bobby Baker and the television station.” 


Kremlin-gazing 


When Nikita Khrushchev was deposed as 
leader of the Soviet Government on October 14 
it provoked a spasm of prediction of the future 
inside the Kremlin. De Toledano commented 
accurately, “Much fuzzy reasoning has been ap- 
plied to the ouster of Nikita Khrushchev.” In the 
same column he predicted that Brezhnev would 
tighten the hold on satellite countries and would 
“re-establish relations with the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime.” Neither has happened. 

Allen & Scott wrote on October 21: “One thing 
is certain: sooner or later, the controlling reins 
will wind up in the hands of one individual . . . 
Kosygin will scuttle quietly back to the sidelines 
from which he was plucked.” The leading candi- 
dates, they said, were Brezhnev, Suslov, and 


Podgorny. Kosygin did not scuttle back, Brezhnev 
did share power with Kosygin, but Suslov and 
Podgorny apparently did not figure seriously. 

Childs accurately predicted no immediate 
change in Russian foreign policy because of inter- 
nal Communist problems. 

By far the most dazzling performance in Krem- 
linology was provided by Drew Pearson: 

October 16: “There seems to be no question . . . 
but that the military have bowed in the end to the 
civil control of the Kremlin . .. . Presumably under 
Khrushchev’s successors, it will be the same.” 

October 17: “It is reported that the Army put 
the clincher on Mr. K’s exit.” 

October 22: ‘. . . the Red marshals got their 
man.” 

Thus one day he predicted the dominance of 
the civil over the military in the Kremlin about 
which “there seems to be no question” and the 
next day stated the opposite had happened. 

He did almost as impressively with policy to- 
ward the United States under Khrushchev’s suc- 
cessors : 

October 16: “. . . there will be no important 
change in Soviet foreign policy following Nikita 
Krushchev’s retirement...” 

October 21: “Most ominous development in 
the Kremlin upheaval is the fact that the pro- 
American advisors around Khrushchev . . . have 
been fired.” 

Thus, his confident prediction that ‘there will 
be no change” was refuted by his own report five 
days later. 

Pearson’s syndicate sent the following promo- 
tional notice to editors: 

“We believe you will be interested in the 
manner in which Drew Pearson has kept his 


readers informed regarding the hassles inside the 
Kremlin.” ! 

The most flamboyant promotion of prophetic 
powers was made by Paul Harvey. Shortly before 
election Day, 1964, subscribing editors received 
their mailed column from Paul Harvey with a 
precede, written by Harvey himself, designed to 
be run on the first column after the election: 

‘““(EDITOR’S NOTE: This column was written 
five days previous to yesterday’s election and deliv- 
ered to your editor in advance of election day. It 
has become traditional for Paul Harvey thus to 
predict presidential elections which he has done 
with unerring accuracy for sixteen years, includ- 
ing the “Truman surprise.’ )” 

The score on his “unerring accuracy” for 1964 
includes these items: 

1. A prediction that Johnson would win. Cor- 
rect. 

2. A reference to the “conservative tide in 
Dixie.” If by “Dixie” was meant the states of 
the Confederacy, Johnson got 70 electoral votes 
and Goldwater 47; Johnson 5,455,000 popular 
votes and Goldwater 5,458,000. 

3. A description of ‘the undercurrent of oppo- 
sition in New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
California.” Johnson’s winning ratios in those four 
states were, respectively, 70-30, 65-35, 60-40, and 
60-40. In American presidential elections such 
undercurrents of opposition are prayed for. 

4. “The President had been led to expect much 
more lopsided victories in the big-city states.” 

On October 8, Harvey had another contribu- 
tion to the unerring journalistic art of prophecy. 
He stated forthrightly that it is “the stay-at-home 
voter who could upset what presently looms as a 
lopsided victory — for somebody.” 








“They shot a documentary 
down here last year, 

and | just won 

an Emmy.” 


Television Magazine, July, 1966 
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A debate about ourselves 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND CHINA. By A. T. Steele. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $7.50. 


Through this fine, thoughtful survey of American 
public opinion on China drum two major themes 
—how “poorly informed we are” and how “shal- 
low” is the public discussion about China. 

This neglect of a country which most Americans 
worry over as our number one danger cannot be 
aftributed simply to being cut off from normal con- 
tacts. A veteran China correspondent himself, A. T. 
Steele documents numerous examples of poor 
reporting in the Chiang Kai-Shek past as well as 
bias and distortion in current news handling. 

As evidence of how deep-rooted is our indiffer- 
ence to Chinese culture, he points out that not until 
1952 did any American high school offer a course 
in the Chinese language, although nearly 100 
schools do today. 

This need for a better understanding of China 
is fundamental, of course. Still, almost nowhere in 
this otherwise admirable volume is the emphasis on 
more information balanced by a discussion of the 
far more important considerations of how the Amer- 
ican people and their government determine what 
is our national interest as regards China. 

Public opinion is structured on self-interest, not 
information. Sufficient psychological research has 
been done so we know that our sense of self-interest 
acts as a selector mechanism that determines what 
we do with information made available to us, what 
we reject and how we organize and direct — distort 
may be a better word — the information we do use. 

Given a sound, realistic appraisal of our interests, 


the information that reaches us will fall into place. 


If we blunder in defining our interests, even the 
best information will do us no good. 

This point is stressed because, I believe, it poses 
a particularly vital issue for journalists. All of us 
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accept the ideal of “an informed public” almost 
without questioning, as a gospel of our democratic 
faith. But we devote comparatively little attention 
to the processes of self-deception by which readers, 
government officials, and newsmen frustrate the ef- 
forts of even our best reporters. 

China, if I read Steele’s book correctly, consti- 
tutes a veritable laboratory exhibit of how tragically 
adept we have been in deceiving ourselves. 

Steele opens with a concise, instructive review of 
the historical past, of how Americans came to think 
of themselves as the protector of the Chinese people 

an illusion that was rudely shattered when the 
Communists took over and labeled us their enemy. 

Two key forces shaped our “humanitarian” tra- 
dition toward China. First, Steele points out, came 
the lure of trade; when George Washington took 
the oath of office fourteen American ships were in 
the harbor of Canton. Then came the missionaries, 
who began to set up China outposts in the 1830's. 

These two desires —to trade with and convert 
China’s godless millions combined to make 
Americans look upon China as a special ward. This 
spirit of benevolence was not strong enough to pre- 
vent American participation in the traffic in coolie 
laborers or assistance in inflicting opium on China. 
Still, our “open door” policy did give us a warming, 
big-brother glow in protecting China’s “territorial 
integrity” against European rapacity. 

Obviously, through this whole period we _ re- 
mained grossly ignorant of what China was actually 
like. Still, it is worth noting that the illusions about 
China which we fastened upon were ones which 
fitted what we conceived to be our interests. 

Similarly, Steele writes sardonically of that “fan- 
tastic period” of “dreamy unreality” during World 
War Two (when Steele was in China) and “the 
American public seemed prepared to accept and 


believe anything and everything good and wonder- 











ful about . . . the Generalissimo, the Generalissimo’s 
wife and the heroic Chinese people.” 

Certainly, contrary information was available, 
but China was our ally in the war against Japan and 
we preferred to view all our allies in heroic terms. 
(At this same time, we were equally intent upon 
deceiving ourselves into thinking that “Uncle Joe” 
Stalin was a kindly “papa” to the Russian people. ) 

Nor was it accidental that the disillusionment 
with Chiang Kai-shek, which followed the recall of 
General Joseph Stilwell, burst into the open at about 
the time we wrote Chiang off as a war asset, being 
confident we would beat Japan on our own. 

The importance of examining changes in our 
concept of self-interest is reinforced if one looks at 
what has happened since Steele’s book went to press. 
Last year when Steele’s interviewing of opinion 
leaders across the country was completed, he could 
find no member of Congress who was willing to 
take the initiative and wage an open fight for a re- 
examination of our China policy. 

The Senators and Representatives he talked with 
off the record could see “no political mileage” in 
opening up an issue which, they feared, might ex- 
pose themselves to accusations of being “soft on 
communism.” 

‘Yoday, of course, President Johnson faces a buzz- 
ing half-revolt on Capitol Hill over our China pol- 
icy. The Congressional timidity noted by Steele last 
year was not dispelled by superior information about 
China. It was changed by the emergence of a new 
troubled sense of voter self-interest, stirred by the 
draft and Viet Nam casualties. 

The bulk of Steele’s book is given over to a 
remarkably judicious and perceptive appraisal of 
how the American public feels about our policy of 
isolating and containing Red China. 

He finds the public much more flexible than offi- 
cial Washington. A minority of the persons he inter- 
viewed did contend “we already are at war with 
Communism.” But the prevailing view was that 
Communist control of China is here to stay. 

Hardly anyone now thinks that Chiang Kai-shek 
has a chance of returning to power on the main- 
land. Sizable majorities want to lift travel restric- 
tions between China and the United States and 
open other contacts between the two countries. 

What troubles Americans most are “nightmarish” 
fears that China’s overpopulation may spur its lead- 
ers into overrunning its neighbors and a troubled 
belief that these leaders do not really want peace 
or American friendship. If Red China halted her 





On news from China 


The editorial orientation of a newspaper — 
whether it is Democratic or Republican, liberal 
or conservative, internationalist or isolationist 
—is...a factor of importance in determin- 
ing the handling of China news. Indeed it can 
be argued that the generally conservative atti- 
tude of the American public on China is more 
attributable to this influence than to any 
other. Newspapers of conservative outlook — 
and they are predominant in the smaller cities 
and towns — tend to give prominence to news 
and background stories that favor their point 
of view. They also tend to use columnists of a 
predominantly conservative viewpoint. The 
total impression of China conveyed week after 
week to the readers of such a newspaper is 
likely to be different from that conveyed by a 
militantly liberal or independent newspaper. 
— A. T. Steele in THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND CHINA. 





anti-American abuse and showed “a real interest in 
improving relations,” Steele is certain, “the Ameri- 
can public would respond readily.” 

With characteristic objectivity, though, he notes 
that thus far the Chinese have shown no indication 
that they even care whether we relax our trade em- 
bargo or recognize their government. 

Although Steele strongly favors an “exhaustive 
debate” and complete re-examination of our “‘shop- 
worn” policy, he concludes that modest changes are 
the most to be hoped for now. 

To sum up, Steele’s study is must reading for any- 
one who wants to follow and understand the debate 
on China policy now raging in the country. 

My own reading of Steele’s book suggests that this 
debate needs to be reported in anything but the 
orthodox fashion. 

We should not act as if there are certain key 
“facts” which, if spread in headlines or over tele- 
vision, would automatically produce enlightenment. 
The “facts” that we need to know about China are 
what it will be like ten years from now — something 
Mao’s successors could not tell us even if we could 
reach them. 

We should also remember that this debate is not 
simply over China but over ourselves, over whether 
after so many past failures, we can finally come to a 
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hard-headed definition of what is our national inter- 
est in relation to the whole constantly changing 
Asian world. 

Finally, I should add a footnote to one finding of 
the Survey Research Center poll that was conducted 
for Steele’s study that “more than one-fourth of the 
public is not even aware that mainland China is now 
ruled by a Communist government.” 

Only a single, poorly worded, gimmick-type 
question was asked to arrive at this sensational sta- 
tistic. This “finding” is not justified. The sooner 
this figure is buried and forgotten, the better. 

SAMUEL LUBELL 


Samuel Lubell, public opinion analyst, ts director 
of Columbia’s Public Opinion Reporting Workshop. 


Competent-to-superb 


BEST MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 1966. Edited by Gerald 
Walker. Crown Publishers, New York. $5.95. 


The idea that the strengths of American writing 
are best displayed in magazine articles has become 
so widespread that critic Harvey Swados, reviewing 
a collection of Joseph Kraft pieces for Book Week in 
June, felt it necessary to defend himself for asserting 
the “currently . . . unfashionable view” that “one is 
entitled to open a book with greater expectations 
than one does a magazine.” If magazine readers 
truly are less burdened with great expectations, it 
might follow that they are less often disappointed. 
And this lower Disappointment Index might ac- 
count for the prevalent view of magazine writing 
from which Swados dissents. . 

But matters are seldom that simple. There is 
enough outstanding work in the good magazines 
these days to kindle some great expectations; and yet 
most if not all also contain much that is depressingly 
routine. This book, the first in an annual selection 


of “best magazine articles” made by Gerald Walker, 
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a successful free-lancer and a New York, Times 
Magazine editor, displays in cross-section the 
strengths of the best magazine journalism: percep- 
tive reporting, occasional bursts of eloquence, a 
sense of concern for injustice and an advocate’s 
talent for persuasive argument. What does it lack? 
For one .thing, a touch of humor; the Benchley- 
Thurber tradition has largely disappeared, and 
Walker must fall back on Art Buchwald, whose 
magazine pieces are overstuffed cousins of his news- 
paper columns. A more basic failing is that the book 
imparts no feeling of sustained brilliance: one arti- 
cle is superb, the next just highly competent. If this 
is representative of the best, and I believe it is, then 
what of the average? 

There is — let’s face it — a great deal of potboiler 
writing being published in magazines today. Some- 
times it’s a warmed-over newspaper story (the 
reporter's revenge on the editor who denied him 
sufficient space the first time around), sometimes 
a rehashing of someone else’s year-old news clip- 
pings, sometimes a trite formula applied to a peren- 
nially saleable subject. Many so-called profiles are 
either downright idolatrous or hatchet jobs; many 
modestly conceived projects are inflated and over- 
sold by an editor’s title or cover line. Much writing 
remains chained to a flat, Dr. Flesch prose style. 
Much space is wasted on taped interviews and pan- 
els in which the issues are smothered in evasion. 
(The Playboy interviews are an exception. ) 

All the more reason, then, for this book to recog- 
nize and display some of the best. It is, as I have 
indicated, a good cross-section, under-representing 
only the timely (and highly perishable) news arti- 
cle. In this field, Walker confines himself to one of 
Bernard Fall’s Viet Nam reports, a good piece on 
sncc and Eric Sevareid’s news-making memoir of 
Adlai Stevenson. Some other candidates were barred 
by the ground rules: many magazine pieces these 
days actually are sections of books-in-progress. And 
—one last quibble—the book more properly should 
be called Best Magazine Articles of 1965. 

I wish there had been an annual collection like 
this in the 1930's. One suspects its contents would 
have been lighter, wittier, more restricted in sub- 
ject, more resolutely escapist. Compared with Van- 
ity Fair, Ross’s New Yorker, and the pre-war Sat- 
urday Evening Post, today’s best magazines convey 
a dismaying earnestness. At the same time, though, 
there’s been a refreshing trend toward more ad- 
venturous writing. Fiction techniques have been 
adapted wholesale — if Capote truly has invented 


the nonfiction novel, perhaps many articles should 
be billed as nonfiction short stories. Because the 
bars of conventional style are coming down — be- 
cause every editor and writer has heard the story 
of Tom Wolfe’s kandy-colored tangerine-flake let- 
ter to Byron Dobell of Esquire that Dobell, remov- 
ing only the “Dear Byron,” published as an article 
—there’s more excitement, more experimentation 
these days in the text pieces of the major magazines. 
Look at the opening of Barry Farrell’s Life piece on 
poet Allen Ginsberg in May, 1966, or (in this col- 
lection) the scenario approach of Lewis H. Lap- 
ham’s Saturday Evening Post chronicle of the mak- 
ing of a Broadway flop. 

A literary style is nothing new — the “elegant” 
writers of the Thirties were mirroring the fiction 
techniques of their day. Nor is it always an advan- 
tage — in Dwight Macdonald’s Esquire “Critique 
of the Warren Report,” in this collection, the re- 
curring use of the Iliad as a classical standard dis- 
tracts from the argument. But adventurous writing 
is worth the risks, when balanced against the alter- 
native of a deadly, these-are-the-facts approach. 
And so are editorial decisions that encourage 
provocative arguments forcefully made, and allow 
subsequent replies. We need more such stimulating 
work. Perhaps Mr. Walker’s annual selections will 
help show the way. 

AL HORNE 


Al Horne of The Washington Post writes a weekly 
column reviewing current magazine out put. 


Ferocious E. W. 


| PROTEST: SELECTED DISQUISITIONS BY E. W. 
SCRIPPS. Edited and with a biographical introduction 
by Oliver Knight. The University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison. $12.50. 


The rugged figure of E. W. Scripps, founder of 
the first great newspaper chain, of Science Service, 
of the Newspaper Enterprise Association, and of 
what is now United Press International, fired the 
imagination of a whole generation of newsmen. Nor 
has the magic vanished: mention of Scripps can still 
light the eye of the young journalist. 


It is a wonder in one sense, and in another no 
wonder at all. No wonder, because here was an au- 
thentic Twentieth Century hero cut of cloth many 
of us liked: irreverent, iconoclastic,ferociously inde- 
pendent in politics, contemptuous of advertisers, 
eager to rack up the bad guys, wholly dedicated to 
serving the common man, and withal a bit bizarre 
and fabulously successful. It is a wonder because 
until now the man has come to us through decidedly 
imperfect filters. Gilson Gardner’s Lusty Scripps 
and Negley D. Cochran’s FE. W. Scripps, both by his 
lieutenants and both written a third of a century 
ago, captured the essence of the man but were 
skimpily researched and smudged with the thumb 
prints of idolatry. The selection from his papers 
given in Damned Old Crank (1951) is a jumble. 

Scripps deserved better. He left about 50,000 
pages of personal papers, including some 500 “‘dis- 
quisitions,” as he called them, these being personal 
essays he dictated on an astonishing variety of 
topics from 1908 until his death in 1926. Oliver 
Knight has examined all of them, and the bulk of 
this husky volume consists of 92 Scripps disquisi- 
tions grouped under seven headings (e.g., “Search 
for Self,’ “Journalism,” “Foreign Affairs,’ “Man 
and Universe”), each with a cogent introduction 
by Knight. But to my mind the most valuable part 
of the book is its editor’s 73-page excursion at the 
beginning, “About E. W. Scripps.” 

Scripps himself makes better copy than anything 
he wrote. His essays have their moments, and he 
is unfailingly interesting about journalism, but for 
the most part one finds himself in the company 
of a garrulous old man who knew a little bit about 
a lot of things and enjoyed the rasp of his own 
voice. Knight, on the other hand, knows his sub- 
ject. He draws on extensive research in the Scripps 
letters and papers as he pieces together the man’s 
extraordinary career, at the same time tracing his 
turbulent inner convolusions. The resulting picture 
does not differ markedly from the irascible cur- 
mudgeon who emerged from the earlier books, but 
it does give us a far better-rounded and more un- 
derstandable man. 

The rebellious young Scripps, Knight shows, was 
very much the product of an unusual family. The 
youngest offspring of a father who had thirteen 
children by three wives, he wanted to emulate his 
oldest half-brother, James E., publisher of the 
Detroit Tribune. With the encouragement of Ellen, 
his motherly half-sister, he gradually forced James 
to change his low opinion of him, though the two 
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were never compatible and eventually parted com- 
pany. The ruthlessly ambitious Scripps who forced 
his way upward in the family power structure and 
went on to build his own newspaper empire does 
not come through so clearly in Knight’s compact 
sketch as does the old E. W. who delighted in 
paradox, in exercising his power by remote control, 
and in meditation aboard his yacht on the Pacific. 
Even this E. W. leaves his Boswell confounded. 
Concluding that he was social critic, idealist, and 
minor prophet, Knight’s last sentence stands alone: 
“He also was a contrary old bastard.” 
LOUIS M. STARR 





Louis M. Starr of the Columbia journalism faculty 
is at work on a biography of Joseph Pulitzer. 


Second-hand report 


THE PRESS IN THE JURY BOX. By Howard Felsher and 
Michael Rosen. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$5.95. 


In 1954, in a case that received national publicity, 
Dr. Samuel H. Sheppard was convicted in Cleve- 
land of murdering his wife. The Supreme Court 
now has ordered a new trial because a “carnival 
atmosphere” and “virulent publicity” made a fair 
trial impossible. 

The Sheppard case re-emphasizes what has be- 
come one of journalism’s most debated problems: 
how to prevent news about a pending criminal case 
from affecting the jury’s verdict. Even before a sus- 
pect is arrested, newspapers may brand him “hood- 
lum” or “slayer”, describe how he committed the 
ciime, and print his confession and criminal record. 
All this information, unproved and second hand, 
may be excluded from court by the rules of evidence. 
But the jurors can easily learn it from newspapers 
and radio and television. If they do, can they later 
decide impartially whether the defendant was guilty? 
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The Press in the Jury Box by Howard Felsher, a 
television writer-producer, and Michael Rosen, a 
lawyer, discusses sixty cases in which news stories 
pre-judged the defendants guilty and affected the 
outcome of the trials. 

In one outrageous case in 1955 Leslie Irvin, ac- 
cused of six murders in Indiana, was labeled an 
“admitted killer” and “mass killer” before he was 
indicted. A newspaper printed before trial a man-in- 
the-street poll judging Irvin guilty. He was con- 
victed but the Supreme Court ordered a new trial. 

The possible effect of prejudicial crime news on 
trials has been a problem for years. In 1964, how- 
ever, the Warren Commission touched off intensive 
argument. It concluded that the flood of damning 
news about Lee Harvey Oswald after President 
Kennedy’s assissination would have made a fair trial 
for Oswald “most difficult.” The commission urged 
newsmen to impose voluntary restraints on crime 
stories. 

They have all but ignored the suggestion — first, 
because such restrictions smack of censorship and, 
second, because competition makes it impossible for 
newspapers to adhere to such a code if their com- 
petitors do not. 

But the refusal by newsmen to impose even mild 
restraints on themselves has, by default, left non- 
newsmen to decide what restraints might be laid 
down. Most proposals for change have come from 
judges and lawyers and many, not satisfied with vol- 
untary restraints, want strict legislation. 

One group wants legislation to stop crime news 
at its source — public officials and attorneys. An- 
other wants laws to prevent newspapers and radio- 
television from distributing prejudicial crime news. 
The authors of The Press in the Jury Box endorse 
the most drastic idea, the adoption of both kinds of 
laws. In effect they would plug up both ends of the 
flow of crime news. 

Laws limiting the statements of police, prosecutors 
and attorneys would work because these persons are 
under court supervision. But it would be difficult to 
enact laws regulating what newspapers print. Legis- 
lators are genuinely reluctant to interfere with press 
freedom; there is a serious question of the constitu- 
tionality of such laws. 

The only answer appears to be some regulation of 
those who release crime news. The authors argue 
that such laws alone are insufficient because they 
can be circumvented by news leaks. They fail to 
note, however, that some prosecutors — without 
any legislation — have restricted the news their 









staffs can release. Generally they have succeeded. 

On a broader scale, again without legislation, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court has imposed statewide 
curbs on comments about pending cases by police 
and prosecutors and attorneys. And _ nationally, 
Attorney General Nicholas de B. Katzenbach has 
made formal a long-standing policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the same effect; this policy covers 
only officials in the Justice Department, but a bill 
Senator Morse has introduced in the past two ses- 
sions of Congress would cover all federal officials. 

The Press in the Jury Box spends little time on 
such answers to the problem. Instead, the authors 
have devoted most of the book to descriptions of case 
after repetitive case. 

The jacket blurb praises the “exhaustive research” 
behind the book. But it is second-hand reporting 
culled from some published legal decisions, a few 
books, and the New York City newspapers of late 
1964. The book was copyrighted in 1966 but it never 
mentions Senator Morse’s bill, introduced in Janu- 
ary, 1965, or the Attorney General’s policy state- 
ment, which made front pages in April, 1965. 

Worse, there is no indication that the authors 
spoke to anyone except librarians. There is, for in- 
stance, no indication that they interviewed a single 
prosecutor or police official. 

A thorough and cogently reasoned book could 
shed light on this important problem. The Press in 
the Jury Box is not that book. 

EDWARD L. SMITH 


Edward L. Smith, a former Associated Press 
newsman, is an Assistant U.S. Attorney in New 
York City. The opinions expressed are wholly his 
and not necessarily those of the Justice Department. 


Another Cissy 


CISSY. By Paul F. Healy. Doubleday, New York. $5.95. 


Paul Healy, who is the White House correspond- 
ent of the New York Daily News, may or may not be 
the victim of the author’s familiar nightmare, the 
dread that just when his book appears, another on 
the same subject will be published, possibly with the 


same title. His Cissy follows close upon the heels of 


Noted in brief 


THE PRESS IN WASHINGTON. Edited by Ray 
Eldon Hiebert. Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $5. 


Sixteen reputable Washington practitioners 
offer thoughts on their trade, in articles 
adapted from lectures delivered at American 
University. (The collection’s editor was chair- 
man of the journalism department there until 
recently.) ‘The material has both challenging 
passageS and soft spots. The most common 
fault is that many of the lectures are, on an 
elevated level, how-to-do-it briefings, and they 
do not often suggest how to do it better. 


THE WORKING PRESS: Special to The New York 
Times. Edited by Ruth Adler. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $5.95. 


Corporate house organs are not ordinarily 
good raw material for anthologies, but Times 
Talk, the monthly for New York Times em- 
ployees, is an exception. Time Talk’s editor 
has collected here articles by employees who 
happen to be, many of them, among the coun- 
try’s best-known reporters. Chronologically, 
the book covers from January, 1949, and the 
late Meyer Berger’s profile of the paper’s 
“Lady Bishop,” Rachel McDowell, to April, 
1966, and Leonard Koppett’s description of 
the life of baseball writers. Between, foreign, 
national, and local reporters record what it 
was like covering the major stories of the 
1950’s, sometimes with more sense of immed- 
iacy than in straight news copy. 


SEVENTY HOURS AND THIRTY MINUTES. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2.95. 


This volume prints, in condensed form, the 
log of what was broadcast on NBC from 1:53 
p.m., November 22, 1963, to 1:17 a.m., No- 
vember 25. It is not a word-for-word tran- 
script, but contains the key quotations from 
each segment of coverage of the assassination. 
Familiar as the events must be, this form 
makes them once more compelling. Reading 
the log, as it jumps from New York to Dallas 
to Washington offering shards of information 
in no particular sequence, is curiously like 
reading the “newsreel” form John Dos Passos 
used in U.S.A. The book is without illustra- 
tion, which is probably to the good. This trans- 
lation of television into print has its own power 
of words — some of them touching, some of 
them outrageous, some merely irrelevant — 
and in this instance pictures are not necessary. 
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Alice Hoge’s Cissy, and their common subject is, of 
course, the late Eleanor M. “Cissy” Patterson, pub- 
lisher of the defunct Washington Times-Herald. 

Mrs. Hoge declared she had access to various 
family files and memories, but her book’s rather un- 
flattering, unsympathetic portrait of Cissy could not 
have been entirely pleasing to what remains of the 
McCormick-Patterson axis. Mr. Healy says he has 
had the wholehearted cooperation of Cissy’s daugh- 
ter, Felicia, and of her brother’s widow, Mary King 
Patterson, and his straightfaced whitewashing of 
virtually everything in Cissy’s career could not pos- 
sibly offend any of the dynasty’s members or ad- 
mirers. Could his book have been encouraged in the 
hope of offsetting the other? It has happened often 
enough before. It may or may not have happened 
this time, but one can scarcely avoid the suspicion. 

In any case, Mr. Healy’s book suffers by compari- 
son, and not only because official or semi-official 
accounts tend to be dull. Mrs. Hoge’s book was 
lively and anecdotal, written with a sense of fun and 
some sense of perspective. Mr. Healy’s is matter-of- 
fact, solemn, and without any visible perspective at 
all, except that of an employee writing about a mem- 
ber of the family. 

This is a perspective which leads to gross distor- 
tior.s of history. One would scarcely recognize the 
account of how Cissy and her brother, Joseph Pat- 
terson, and her cousin, Colonel McCormick, fought 
F.D.R. and America’s entry into the Second World 
War. Yet even this carefully laundered version, pre- 
sented in the blandest possible terms, scarcely dimin- 
ishes the ripe odor which still clings to that journal- 
istic enterprise. 

The treatment also leaves the reader in a dubious 
position where Cissy herself is concerned. We are 
given, for example, the testimony of her editor, 
Frank Waldrop, that she “had a real intellectual 
grasp of what she was after,” and that, among other 
literary pursuits, she was “thoroughly familiar with 
the works of de Maupassant.” Then we are told, 
immediately, that one day she gave Bob Considine, 
who was writing daily short stories with the Wash- 
ington scene as background, a copy of de Maupas- 
sant’s short stories, with the instruction: “Rewrite 
these plots and put some government girls in.” So 
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much for the intellect in newspaper management. 
At least Mr. Healy makes crystal clear, where 
Mrs. Hoge did not always do so, the humorless 
arrogance and megalomania of a poor little rich girl 
who could buy everything but love and respect. The 
trouble is, he appears to think it’s admirable. 


JOHN TEBBEL 


John Tebbel, who reviewed the other biography 
of Cissy Patterson in the spring issue, is a professor 
of journalism at New York University. He was 
incorrectly identified in the spring issue as chairman 
of the department of journalism. 


Grand tour 


THE HISTORY MAKERS. The press of Europe from its 
beginnings through 1965. By Kenneth E. Olson. Loui- 
siana State University Press, Baton Rouge. $10. 


This ambitious work by the dean emeritus of 
Northwestern’s Medill School of Journalism is an 
imposing but rather unsatisfactory smorgasbord. 
The difficulty lies in the extent and complexity of 
the task the author has undertaken. In 471 pages, 
he has attempted not only to trace the history of the 
press in each of the nations of Europe and to present 
thumbnail sketches of representative newspapers in 
each country, but also to explain the kind of papers 
Europe has today against, as he puts it, “the back- 
drop of the historical, political, economic, and cul- 
tural development of the people in each nation.” 

The result is part press history, part history of a 
more general sort. The book includes considerable 
statistical detail, which reflects exhaustive research 
but limits the appeal for non-journalists. Yet it is too 
sketchy to be a serviceable handbook for the jour- 
nalist concerned with foreign affairs. The specialist 
or serious student, in fact, may be a bit disconcerted 
by the brevity and assurance with which the author 
sums up more than three and a half centuries of 
post-Gutenberg history, as well as by errors that 
might have been avoided by careful proofreading. 


JOHN LUTER 


John Luter is coordinator of Columbia’s Advanced 
International Reporting Program. 





REPORT ON REPORTS 


The following are summaries and reviews of 
articles and other current material dealing with 
journalism. They were prepared by the editor with 
assistance from the editorial staff. 


The commission idea restated 


“W. H. Ferry and Harry S. Ashmore on Mass Commu- 
nications with a view of our press by 14 foreign journal- 
ists and a discussion by Center staff members. Draw- 
ings by Robert Osborn.’’ Santa Barbara: Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, 1966. 


The West Coast pamphlet factory of Robert M. 
Hutchins resumes in this forty-page booklet its ser- 
mon about mass media. The publication opens with 
a summary of a ricocheting. discussion by a group 
of foreign journalists who had had brief internships 
on American news organizations. It is filled with 
the ringing kind of judgment that can sound so pure 
a note in the air of Santa Barbara. 

The ringing tone continues in an essay by W. H. 
Ferry, a vice president of the Center, titled “Mass- 
comm as Guru.” He tells the mass media how, in 
pursuit of worldly gain, they have failed to educate, 
have signed up with The Establishment, have joined 
the march of American Imperialism, and have failed 
to anticipate Social Crisis. He recommends the call- 
ing of a Constitutional Convention to consider the 
stripping away of “masscomm’s” legal immunities. 
(This article is derived from a speech at a confer- 
ence at Southern Illinois University. It appeared 
with the title “Masscomm as Educator” in The 
American Scholar {spring, 1966}, in an issue de- 
voted to “the electronic revolution.” ) 

Mr. Ferry is somewhat frantic; anyone who op- 
poses his view runs the risk of sounding complacent. 
It will be clear to the reader, however, that his 
interpretation of masscomm depends on a despair- 
ing view of the country’s direction, strongly remi- 
niscent in tone of the “revolution-is-coming” essays 
of the depression. The reader who believes that 


Ferry speaks for a “forming consensus” may cheer 
him on; others will find him unpersuasive — not 
“harsh,” as he puts it, but merely high-pitched. 

The booklet is redeemed by its final item, an 
essay by Harry S. Ashmore, the former Arkansas 
Gazette editor who is now associated with the center 
and with Encyclopedia Brittanica. After dissoci- 
ating himself from Ferry, he reviews in consider- 
able detail the institutional and economic realities 
working against change for the better in newspapers 
and broadcasting. He then turns to making the case 
for a revival of the Commission on the Freedom of 
the Press (the Hutchins Commission) , which raised 
hackles twenty years ago with its frequently misread 
report, A Free and Responsible Press. 

Ashmore finds such efforts at criticism as those 
offered by this magazine and by Nieman Reports 
too easy for media to ignore. He sees the need of 
the heavy armament that a commission could offer: 
‘The formal trappings of the commission, including 
an annual report, would be intended only to give it 
sufficient prestige to meet powerful adversaries on 
fairly equal terms, and guarantee that its findings 
could not simply be ignored...” 

His presentation is reasonable and reasoned; it 
gives the commission idea its most persuasive airing 
to date. It is unfortunate that it has to appear with 
other items that are of an utterly different quality. 


A knowing look 


“Anglo-American Differences,’’ by Henry Fairlie. EN- 
COUNTER, June, 1966. 


Henry Fairlie, a British journalist who is now 
working in America, here rambles for 12,000 words 
through the newspaper press of two countries. The 
advance summaries of this article that appeared in 
Time and Newsweek emphasized his judgments on 
such pillars of American journalism as The New 
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York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, The 
Washington Post, and The Wall Street Journal. 

The text of the article reveals in addition a sym- 
pathetic understanding of American newspaper 
journalism as it is practiced in scores of one-owner 
towns across the country. This is unusual; previous 
British writers have often failed to look beyond the 
northeast corner of the country — or even beyond 
The New York Times. 

Indeed, Fairlie sees lessons for Britain’s pallid 
community journalism in America’s indestructible 
monopolies. He believes that retail advertising, an 
economic foundation of local American journalism, 
is a base that provincial newspapers in England 
must seek; they lack it almost entirely now. He also 
points to the best of American local reporting, espe- 
cially political reporting, as worth emulation. “Brit- 
tish newspapers, by comparison, are almost uni- 
formly negligent,” he concludes. 

All this he salts with recognition that monopoly 
can lead to sluggishness. But he is clearly optimistic 
about the future of American one-ownership towns: 

. the local newspapers in America have immense 
reserves, intangible as well as tangible. There are 
signs that, as a new generation takes over... more 
and more of them will begin to use their opportuni- 
ties responsibly and creatively.” 

In discussing the newspapers with pretensions to 
national eminence, Fairlie is less kind. One part of 
his article is a roster of major American and British 
papers: Fairlie abhors the editorials of The New 
York Times, likes the conservative Daily Telegraph 
of London, dismisses the Herald Tribune and The 
Guardian as non-newspapers, expresses admiration 
for The Washington Post (“most promising major 
newspaper in the eastern United States”), and has 
good words for both the page-one articles and the 
editorials in The Wall Street Journal. 

Despite its formlessness, Fairlie’s article contains 
one of the most temperate and richest appraisals of 
American newspapers to appear recently. It is re- 
markably free of the cattiness and petty inaccuracies 
that can mar such transatlantic views. The only ex- 
ception is his insistence on the worth of the British 
lead paragraph. Many American reporters will fail 
to see the virtues of his rather flat examples. 
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The Digest again 
“The Pleasantville Monster,’’ by Warren Boroson. 
FACT, March-April, 1966. 


“Bible's Runner-Up,”’ by A. Kent MacDougall. THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL, March 17, 1966. 


Like the mountain, the Reader’s Digest must be 
periodically assaulted because it is there. Each time, 
of course, the Digest is a little larger, a little richer. 
and a little more replete with past sins. The effort 
in fact, Ralph Ginzburg’s magazine of exposure, is 
written by its editor, Warren Boroson, who makes 
an all-out effort at demolition. The tone of the ar- 
ticle is suggested in the lines on the cover: 


fact peers 
Digest is dishonest, 


fora qt ines on- 


ite, 
oui eee &anti- 


Negro. 





Some of the raw inaterial Boroson has unearthed 
himself ; much comes from previous efforts like John 
Bainbridge’s 1945 profile in The New Yorker and 
Reo M. Christenson’s 1965 article in this magazine. 
The most telling parts are those that describe what 
has happened to the Digest siice it began to accept 
advertising in 1955: articles praising this or that 
type of product, the “articlad” or ad written in 
Digest article format, the Digest’s successive raising 
of the amount of advertising to be accepted. Other 
portions are more familiar: the roster of dubious 
Digest articles of the past, particularly the medical 
ones; the inflexibility of its no-reply policy; its 
brushes with the Federal Trade Commission for 
its circulation-boosting practices. 

Unfortunately, Boroson uses an unnecessary mis- 
attributing device to prove his points; it is a stunt 
the Digest uses itself. To illustrate: In the “Press 
Section” of the Digest for June, 1966, there is quoted 
an item critical of the federal poverty program and 
attributed to The Washington Post. Only at the 


bottom of the item and in tiny letters does one dis- 
cover that the words are by Richard M. Nixon in 
a feature distributed by the NANA syndicate. 

Boroson, in similar fashion, attributes to the Di- 
gest, and by implication to the founding DeWitt 
Wallaces, almost any kind of opinion that has ap- 
peared in the magazine. Quotation after quotation 
is accompanied only by the date of publication, with 
no hint of either its author or the subject of the 
article. Certainly, the Wallaces are ultimately re- 
and that 
can certainly be criticized — but no editor can be 
stuck with every sentence his writers have chosen 
to set down. 

MacDougall’s article examines The Reader’s Di- 
gest Association, Inc., as a business. He reports that 
it is doing well, not only with the magazine but 
with its book club, records, almanac, and a new 
dictionary. In fact, in 1965 it gained as much rev- 
enue from its subsidiary projects as from the maga- 


sponsible for character of the magazine 





zine. Other information: 

{| The Digest is the most widely read magazine 
not only in the United States but in eight other 
countries. 

{| Its circulation rose 26.5 per cent between 1960 
and 1965. 

{| It has a renewal rate of 74 per cent. 

MacDougall also records some of the criticisms, 
but in general emphasizes the association’s success. 
Which leaves one with the great paradox: If the 
magazine is as unsatisfactory as its critics say, what 
does the Digest’s success suggest about the American 
public? The hope of professional journalists must 
be that public acceptance of the Digest is not sup- 
port for its dubious practices. In short, one must 
avoid falling into Boroson’s trap and attributing to 
the Digest’s following the defects of everything 
they read. 


ANPA enterprise 


NEWS RESEARCH FOR BETTER NEWSPAPERS. Com- 
piled and edited by Dr. Chilton R. Bush. New York: 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. $1. 


Since September, 1964, the ANPA has been issu- 
ing four-page bulletins containing summaries of re- 
search, past and current, about newspapers. The 


selection and summary have been done by Dr. Bush, 
former head of the journalism department at Stan- 
ford. Here the first thirty-five bulletins are assembled 
under such headings as “Readership,” “Makeup,” 
‘“‘News Story Style and Structure,” and “What the 
Public Thinks of Its Newspapers.” (‘The last reports 
one of Dr. Bush’s own major contributions to news- 
paper research —a questionnaire for measuring 
community response to a newspaper. ) 

The research is drawn largely from academic 
sources, particularly Journalism Quarterly, and the 
book’s major service is to put before the newspaper 
business such findings in intelligible form. To a gen- 
eral reader, the projects seem fragmented and sug- 
gestive, rather than definitive, but at least they may 
stir local thought on the same subjects. As Dr. Bush 
writes: “One purpose... is to stimulate the editor 
to ask more questions of himself so that further 
objective research can seek the answers.” 


No agreement 


“The National Conference on Broadcasting and Elec- 
tion Campaigns.”’ Excerpts edited by Herman W. Land. 
TELEVISION QUARTERLY, winter, 1966. 


This compilation, to which Television Quarterly, 
the magazine of the National Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences, devotes nearly sixty pages, 
performs the worthy service of preserving much of 
a symposium held by the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee in Washington in 1965, Thirteen par- 
ticipants, half a dozen of them journalists, cover 
television campaigning, television debates, Section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act (equal 
time), and television campaign costs. The presen- 
tations are literate and concise. 

The Section 315 roundup is perhaps the most 
valuable, now that an election year has brought a 
renewal of the campaign by broadcasters to get rid 
of the section. The discussion yields a full spectrum 
of positions: 

{| E. William Henry, then chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission: “I suggest that 
Section 315 should be amended to require equal 
time only for the candidates of the two major par- 
ties.” 

{| Julian Goodman, NBC: “No broadcaster would 
deny the need to be fair, but we have now fully 
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earned the right to show we can be fair without 
legislation to enforce it.” 

{| Leon Brooks, CBS: “With repeal, I am sure, any 
minority party in which the public is interested 
would get exposure, and proof can be discovered in 
the New York mayoralty campaign where a signifi- 
cant third-party candidate, Mr. Buckley, received 
considerable exposure.” 

{| John de J. Pemberton, Jr., American Civil Lib- 
erties Union: “If Section 315 actually handicaps 
the offering of free time to serious candidates, then 
it ought to be changed — but not at the expense of 
all the free time that is made available to minor 
party candidates. There could be no worse blow to 
freedom of speech than the pre-emption of the air 
waves by the candidates of the two major political 
parties...” 

Thus, no one, it appears, now stands up for Sec- 
tion 315 as it exists. But there is no agreement 
on the type of change necessary. 


Semi-reports 


“The Columnists,”’ by Igor Cassini. STATUS, June/July, 
1966. 


The editor-publisher of Status, who used to be a 
columnist and press agent himself, reflects on the 
rise and decline of gossip journalism. He looks for- 
ward to the day when the merger of all New York 
newspapers except the Times will leave only Walter 
Winchell, Jack O’Brian, Eugenia Sheppard, Leon- 
ard Lyons, and Ed Sullivan. He doesn’t sound par- 
ticularly sorry. 


“Covering Viet Nam: Crud, Fret & Jeers.’’ TIME, June 
10, 1966. 


Two full pages in Time make amends, in effect, 
for that magazine’s earlier condemnations of the 
Saigon press corps. The appraisal here is sympathetic 
and detailed. Moreover, it re-admits to Time’s pages 
(in quotation, at least) Charles Mohr of The New 
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York Times, who resigned from the Time staff in 
1963 in a dispute over what had appeared in the 
magazine about Viet Nam. 


“‘Hello, There! You're on the Air,’’ by Jessica Mitford. 
HARPER’S, May, 1966. 


The author of The American Way of Death 
directs her attention to the telephone programming 
offered by a rapidly increasing number of radio 
stations. She is grudgingly admiring of the abilities 
of some of the “talkicians” who conduct the non- 
stop conversations. Moreover, she sees the talk shows 
as lively, nonconforming, and uninhibited, while 
acknowledging their vacuity. 


‘‘The FCC’s Expanding, Demanding Universe,’’ by 
Harold B. Meyers. FORTUNE, June, 1966. 


A reminder that the Federal Communications 
Commission has much more to worry about than 
vast wastelands. The FCC is also becoming willy- 
nilly the regulator of all the new communications 
technologies, and the job may overwhelm it unless 
the commission is reorganized. The article offers 
suggestions. 
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James Flora’s drawing for Fortune’s FCC article 


From Mrs. Smith 


TO MY FRIENDS OF THE 
COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW : 


Please accept this as a very per- 
sonal expression of thanks and 
gratitude to each of you who have 
contributed to the Hazel Brannon 
Smith fund through the Review. 

I’m afraid I cannot adequately 
convey in words my feelings in this 
matter. I only hope my continuing 
efforts to publish will be taken by 
you as further evidence of my deep 
appreciation. 

There aren’t enough hours in 
the day and night to get done what 
my husband and I must with little 
or no staff. There are many things 
we should do almost every day 
that never get done simply because 
there is never enough time or en- 
ergy. But we do that best we can— 
and we hope our friends will for- 
give our shortcomings. 

Since 1954 our battle, as you 
know, has been with the so-called 
“non-violent” white Citizens’ 
Councils and centered on surviv- 
ing an all-out economic boycott 
of our advertising which began in 
1956. Now, with the organization 
of the Ku Klux Klan in our county 
about a year ago, a new element 
of fear and real violence has en- 
tered the picture. I was told by the 
FBI eighteen months ago that I 
was on the state klan’s “list” and 
last fall was visited by a special 
agent who told me I was then 
number one on the Mississippi 
klan’s list to be killed. This was 
later borne out in public testimony 
before a U. S. House subcommit- 
tee hearing in Washington. My 
husband and I still sleep with 
loaded shotguns by our bed every 
night — and we know how to use 
them. 

In spite of this there is some evi- 
dence of hope and change in Mis- 
sissippi, even in Holmes County 
where the Citizen’s Councils still 


say “never.” Our county has just 
started an anti-poverty Community 
Action Program designed to help 
Negroes and poor whites. This is 
the first overture made to the 
Negroes, the first consideration 
shown them in years. It could not 
have happened even a year ago. 
(The Negroes saw to it that I was 
elected to the CAP board of direc- 
tors. ) 

Four years ago there was not one 
registered Negro voter in Holmes 
County in spite of the fact that 
they make up 73 per cent of our 
entire population of 27,000. Today 
there are more than 4,200 Negro 
voters on the rolls. This is expected 
to make some difference next year 
when we have county and state 
elections. 

Last November Holmes County 
Negroes held an “Editor’s Appre- 
ciation Day” honoring me and 
people came from miles around. 
Unfortunately, not many of my 
white friends in the county felt 
they could attend the affair held 
at a local Negro college. Some fifty 
white friends in the area were 
present, however. 

So you can see that we still have 
a long way to go here in Missis- 
sippi. But God willing, we shall 
keep on doing our best to win. We 
know that time is running in our 
favor. 


HazeEL BRANNON SMITH 
Editor 

The Lexington Advertiser 
Lexington, Mississippi 


P.S. When I say “win” I mean 
literally to stay alive and keep pub- 
lishing. Every paper we print is 
one more nail driven in the coffin 
of prejudice and racism. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Contributions to 
the Hazel Brannon Smith fund can 
be sent via the Review. Checks 
should be made out to Mrs. Smith. 


LETTERS 
aC ea 


Blackouts 


rO THE REVIEW: 


I was considerably disturbed to 
read in a recent Variety article that 
WTMJ-TV, by implication and in- 
terpretation of an article in your 
tiagazine, had been, in essence, 
accused of doing less than its duty 
to the public because, as you 
erroneously indicated, the area was 
blacked out when wrmj-tv failed 
to carry the network offerings on 
February 10 covering Viet Nam. 

One of the basic tenets of Jour- 
nalism is accuracy. It might have 
been well had you checked for, in 
truth, wrMJ-Tv, as recorded in our 
Federal Communications log for 
that day, carried four hours and 
six minutes of this programming. 

The error in fact is not only the 
only thing which disturbs me about 
your article. More seriously, it’s the 
veiled implication that, unless sta- 
tions carry network from start to 
finish in anything the networks 
may offer, they are doing less than 
their duty. As an example, may | 
quote: “Whatever the merits of net- 
work news and public affairs offer- 
ings, they are being judged in many 
cases by local stations. The viewer 
is often not given his choice.” I 
remind you of the fact that we 
operate under a Federal license 
granted in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity. It is up to 
the local broadcaster and not the 
network to determine what is in 
the public interest. As a matter of 
fact, the local broadcaster can 
never, under his license, turn over 
his charge to a second person. Ap- 
parently, the writer of this article 
did not understand that fact. 
Further, what choice does the 
viewer have if he is compelled to 
watch a network offering? 

It would seem to me the writer 
of this article doesn’t understand 
a lot of things. The article insidi- 
ously implies, as I mentioned be- 
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fore, 
less than their duty. It suggests, as 
an example, that a number of sta- 
tions don’t carry the McGee Show 


that some stations are doing 


on Sunday afternoon. What the 
article does not tell, however, is 
why many of these stations like 
wtMJ-tv do not carry that pro- 
gram. Our FCC log Sunday after 
Sunday will tell you that we have 
been broadcasting a half hour of 
local public information and con- 
troversy that we deem in the public 
interest. Much of the public in this 
area, I am quite certain, would 
deem it more in their interest 
because it deals with local facts, 
problems and arguments than the 
re-cap on Viet Nam. 

In the tradition of Mr. Friendly, 
for whom I have the highest 
regard, neither you nor he ap- 
parently understand some of the 
things that we, as broadcasters, 
have grown up with and are much 
more attuned to. As a matter of 
fact, there are some of us who 
believe that Mr. Schneider and not 
Mr. Friendly may have been cor- 
rect. Serving the public interest is 
a problem, granted. Too frequently, 
however, people in your position 
and Mr. Friendly’s position, inter- 
pret the public interest as what 
they think the public ought to be 
interested in. There are some of us 
who firmly believe, after many 
years of serving the public, that, at 
least to a de ‘gree, the public interest 
is served by giving the public what 
the public is interested in. Perhaps 
we could even get you to feel that 
way if you were to sit with our 
telephone operators and listen to 
the vehement protests when such 
coverage as we are being errone- 
ously castigated for not carrying 
comes on the air. It is not neces- 
sarily the fact that the people are 
not interested but the summation 
of their interest comes in their 
ability to watch a program like 
Huntley- Brinkley on a regular 
schedule or a local news program 
and, regretfully, you people seem 
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to imply that local news people are 
not doing their jobs nor are capable 
of giving the people the true inter- 
pretation of what went on. 

The success of Reader’s Digest 
ought to tip you off to the fact that 
millions of people have neither the 
time nor the inclination to sit 
through hours of sometimes boring 
information to sift the truth for 
themselves even though, in a 
Democracy, it might be the ideal 
method. That is why we have 
journalistic reports. 

We are mindful of the fact that 
the network news people are doing 
a splendid job. We carry thousands 
of hours of their efforts each year 
but please don’t overlook the fact 
that, on the local level, stations 
such as ourselves are also doing a 
splendid job and a job comparable 
to the efforts of the network in 
our own sphere. We have no less 
of an audience for our own half 
hour news program running 
adjacent to the Huntley-Brinkley 
program than Huntley- Brinkley 
do. We run a 10:00 p.m. half mas 
news strip that, in this market, 
in the top five rated eacieaes, 
barring nothing that the network 
ever feeds us. People depend upon 
these programs. To thousands of 
people this is the fulfillment of 
what they want in the way of news. 
‘To try and cram more down their 
throats is a waste of good time. 
Somewhere between Mr. Friendly’s 
attitude and Mr. Schneider’s at- 
titude is the acceptable answer. 


The man who can find this is 
blessed indeed. 
I do not think the cause of 


Journalism and the public interest 
is particularly served by a so-called 
biased, lop-sided study such as 
yours. Regretfully, the interpreta- 
tions are taken out of context. Your 
study does not tell the whole story. 
There are implications that are 
absolutely unfounded and untrue. 
You have not done a good job of 
reporting. I suggest it is consider- 
ably less than should have been ex- 
pected of the Graduate School of 
Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


GrorGE CoMTE 
WTM J-TV, WTMJ, WTMJ-FM 
The Milwaukee Journal Stations 


EDITOR’S REPLY: The informa- 
tion supplied to the Review for its 
article, ““Local Blackouts of Net- 
work Television,” by NBC showed 
that wtmj-tv did not carry the 
February 10 hearings of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The 
Review regrets the inaccuracy and 
notes herewith that Mr. Comte’s 
station carried four hours and six 
minutes of a total of six hours of 


the hearings offered by NBC. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In the spring, 1966, issue of the 
Columbia Journalism Review, 
starting on page 22, is an article 
entitled “A Second Look: Local 
Blackouts of Network ‘Television.” 

I was amazed to not find KooL- 
TV, Phoenix, and KoLp-tv, Tucson, 
stations of which I am president, 
not listed under the CBS-TV affil- 
iates that had carried all CBS 
news and public affairs television 
programs, the week of February 
10-18, 1966. 

The reason for my amazement 
is because we have a firm policy to 
carry all CBS-TV news and public 
affairs programs, sustaining or 
commercial. I immediately asked 
for an explanation from our pro- 
gram department concerning this 
week. 

Due to technical difficulties, we 
did miss one program, a special at 
2:30 p.m. on Sunday, February 
23. It was videotaped for delay in- 
to a night-time period and unfor- 
tunately a malfunction in a tape 
machine left us with no sound 
track, and we were unable to play. 

No one at the station could re- 
call a single CBS news or public 
affairs program, with this one ex- 
ception, that we had not carried. 

In summing up on page 23, you 
state: “Whatever the merits of 
network news and_ public-affairs 
offerings, they are being judged in 
many cases by local stations; the 
viewer is often not given this 
choice.” 

I wish to go on record as having 
complete confidence in CBS-TV’s 
news judgment, and re-affirm our 
firm policy to clear for all news 
and public-affairs programs, pro- 


viding our viewers with the com- 
plete coverage supplied by our 
network. 

I am unhappy that we missed 
one special program due to a mal- 
function, and doubly unhappy be- 
cause it happened to be in the week 
you surveyed and our stations are 
missing from your fine publication. 


Tom CHAUNCEY 
KOOL Radio Television Inc. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


The McCormick review 


TO THE REVIEW: 

In his book review of McCor- 
mick of Chicago in your spring 
edition, Mr. Richard Pollak spends 
one-third of his space reviewing 
the book and two-thirds of the 
space purporting to re port on why 
we chose to print one review of the 
book in the Chicago Daily News 
instead of another review. He 
quotes portions of a letter I wrote 
to the reviewer we chose not to 
print, Mr. Milton Mayer, in an 
apparent attempt to show that we 
have some sort of unholy alliance 
with our competitor, the Chicago 
Tribune. Mr. Pollak’s thesis would 
fall apart if he would simply ex- 
amine the competitive nature of 
Chicago journalism. The fact is 
that the Chicago Daily News is in- 
tensely competitive with both the 
Chicago Tribune and its afternoon 
sister newspaper, Chicago’s Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. Pollak presumably had 
available to him the full text of my 
letter to Mr. Mayer and, I believe, 
would have reflected more accur- 
ately our reasons for not printing 
Mr. Mayer’s contribution had he 
quoted my letter in greater detail. 
For example, the paragraph he ex- 
cerpted read as follows: “We did 
it {refused Mr. Mayer’s manu- 
script} simply because we felt that 
your article was more your essay 
on Colonel McCormick than it was 
a review of the book, and that in 
that essay you made certain judg- 
ments concerning Colonel McCor- 
mick and his newspaper. Because 
of our special corporate relation- 
ship vis-a-vis the Tribune, any 


judgments we might find it appro- 
priate to make on our competitor 
should be made by ourselves rather 
than by an outside writer pub- 
lished in our columns. In general, I 
feel that it is more appropriate for 
us to concentrate on producing a 
good newspaper of our own and 
let the readers and history judge 
whether the Tribune is one.” 

The review of McCormick of 
Chicago that we printed in the 
Chicago News was written by 
Loren Baritz, chairman of the de- 
partment of history, University of 
Rochester. It was a thoroughly 
competent and objective review 
for which we offer no apologies. 

If, in keeping with what we con- 
sider good journalistic practices, 
you or Mr. Pollak had called me 
before publication of his article, I 
would have been glad to explain 
more fully the reasons for our edi- 
torial decisions. 


Roy M. FIsHER 
Editor 
Chicago Daily News 


TO THE REVIEW : 


I knew both Colonel McCormick 
and Captain Joseph Patterson 
fairly well from a personal stand- 
point. The plaint of my letter is 
that the McCormick-Patterson 
combine too often is berated, 
downgraded, and belittled. Usu- 
ally the fault-finding is by Eastern 
Liberalists. (The stated circulation 
peace in Chicago has been broken 
in the afternoon field as the 77zb- 
une’s entry, Chicago’s American, 
claims to be the number one after- 
noon newspaper instead of the 
Field-owned Daily News.) 

That their business (the McCor- 
mick-Patterson combine) has 
been successful financially over a 
long period of years is some evi- 
dence that they are supported by 
no inconsiderable number of the 
public. I do feel that the news- 
paper world is too ephemeral, and 
necessarily so, to pass final judg- 
ment on historical events. 

Also I do not enthuse over what 
I have mentioned — the tendency 
of many writers to make snide re- 


marks about the Middle West. 

McCormick, Patterson, and Cissy 
Patterson were representative of 
personal journalism. Economic ne- 
cessity may make personal journal- 
ism) an era of the past but the 
public still demands its columnists, 
as one of your feature 
indicates. 

Keep up your high standard; be 
criticized; say uncomplimentary 
things in your columns if what 
you say is true. 


WILL Jupy 

President 

Judy Publishing Company 
Chicago 


articles 


More on Burros 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I’ve always enjoyed the Review 
and often have found it a stimu- 
lant. This makes my disappoint- 
ment in your strange comments on 
the Burros case deeper. I really do 
not feel that you lived up to your 
own standards. In your last (win- 
ter) issue you quoted an anony- 
mous lawyer as, in effect, blaming 
the Times for the death of Burros 
and implying that the story should 
not have been written and that in 
some way Burros’ rights were vio- 
lated. I think it is extremely poor 
journalistic practice to quote an 
anonymous person delivering a 
charge against another person or 
an institution. I’m sure you would 
be critical of any newspaper that 
did this, which makes it all the 
more astonishing that a journal 
devoted to raising the standards of 
newspapering should allow itself 
to do so. Also, I believe that any 
reader would have been entitled 
to believe that this 
lawyer’s views pretty 
flected the journal’s. 

Your editorial reply to the lucid 
letters from) Mr. Daniel and Mr. 
Whitman was not worthy of you, 
I think. You say that the Times’ 
editors cannot be held responsible 
for Burros’ action. Obviously. Al- 
though you might have pointed 
that out more clearly the first time. 
You say that you agree that Burros 


anonymous 
much _re- 
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in some degree forfeited his right 
of privacy. Obviously. Although 
you might have said so before. 

But then comes the puzzler: 
“But it does not follow that he lost 
any rights because his doctrines 
were reprehensible.” If you were 
saying that the Times deprived 
Burros of any of his rights, 
wouldn’t it be fair to say just what 
those rights were that we took 
away? If you cannot document 
any rights that the story took away 
from him, then you are implying 
something you cannot prove which 
is also not very good journalistic 
practice. You say that a man can 
advocate opinions that editors 
might find scurrilous and not for- 
feit his claim to equitable treat- 
ment. Here again, if you cannot 
document the implication that we 
did not give him equitable treat- 
ment you are simply raising a straw 
man and flailing away at him. 

In short, you march up the hill 
and march right down again. 
Marching down is quite all right, 
but only when the journalist does 
not try to hide the fact that he is 
retreating. 

I learned one thing quite quickly 
as a young reporter — when you 
make a mistake, say so quickly and 
as Clearly as possible without trying 
to take refuge in rationalization or 
double-talk. If you don’t, you 
commit the cardinal error of de- 
liberately obscuring a point and 
confusing the reader. 

Sincerely, 
A. M. RoseNTHAL 


Metropolitan editor 
The New York Times 





Errata 


Helen Kirkpatrick Milbank, who 
wrote “New Hampshire’s Paper 
Tiger” (a profile of William Loeb) 
for the spring issue of the Review, 
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requests that the following errors 
of detail be noted for the record: 

Frank Knox founded the Man- 
chester Leader in 1912 and ac- 
quired the Manchester Union in 
1914, rather than founding the 
Union, as the article stated. 

William Loeb no longer pub- 
lishes, as stated, the Burlington 
News in Vermont. His remaining 
Vermont paper is the Vermont 
News, a Sunday paper published 
in Burlington. 

The out-of-court settlement in 
the Haverhill Gazette case was for 
$1,100,000, not $1,250,000. 

William Loeb’s present indebt- 
edness to the Teamsters Union — 
minus such payments of interest 
and capital as may have been made 


— is $2,000,000, not $2,200,000. 


New Yorker-Tribune (end) 


‘This summary will conclude, the 
Review’s editors hope, this maga- 
zine’s participation in the dispute 
between the Sunday magazine of 
the New York Herald Tribune and 
The New Yorker magazine. In the 
winter issue, the Review published 
an article by Leonard W. Lewin 
describing the controversy arising 
from two articles by Tom Wolfe 
in the Tribune about The New 
Yorker. It also published a docu- 
ment, compiled by Renata Adler 
and Gerald Jonas of The New 
Yorker, listing what they charged 
were errors in the Wolfe articles. 
In the issue following, the Review 
printed a reply from Clay Felker, 
editor of the Tribune Sunday mag- 
azine, charging that the Review 
had failed to solicit his views on 
the document and that he had of- 
fered to print portions of it. The 
issue also carried a rebuttal by Mr. 
Lewin, who described his efforts to 
see Mr, Felker. 

Miss Adler and Mr. Jonas were 
also asked to reply to Mr, Felker’s 
letter. However, on being shown 
this reply, Mr. Felker and his at- 
torneys protested that it was libel- 
ous, and the Review’s editors 
agreed to defer it for reconsidera- 
tion. The points at issue were: 


1. Whether Mr. Felker’s offer to 





print portions of the Adler-Jonas 
document had been withdrawn 
subsequently. Miss Adler and Mr. 
Jonas say it was withdrawn after 
one day, through a third party. 
Mr. Felker denies that it was. 

2. Whether members of the 
Herald Tribune staff had tried, 
after publication, to correct mis- 
takes in the Wolfe articles. Miss 
Adler and Mr. Jonas say that two 
Tribune staff members tried to do 
so; Mr. Felker denies that they did. 

Miss Adler and Mr. Jonas add: 
“The Tribune failed to print any 
letters correcting specific errors of 
fact in Mr. Wolfe’s first article, 
and, indeed, any letters of any kind 
in response to the second... . It is 
instructive that, at this late date, 
Mr. Felker still refers to a substan- 
tial—almost line by line—rebuttal 
of his writer’s pieces as a ‘pre- 
sumed list of errors.’ All of the facts 
cited in our refutation are matters 
of public record. Neither Mr. 
Felker nor his writer have yet ad- 
dressed themselves to the substance 
of the evidence, in any particular.” 

From this complicated contro- 
versy, the Review’s editors venture 
to draw the following conclusions: 

1. The New Yorker is a valid 
subject for criticism; likewise, the 
Wolfe articles about The New 
Yorker are a valid subject for criti- 
cism, both in regard to their ac- 
curacy and their tone. 

2. Because, as Miss Adler and 
Mr. Jonas point out, the Tribune 
did not print any substantive reply 
to the articles, the Review’s editors 
believed that printing the Adler- 
Jonas document was a necessary 
addition to the record. 

3. The question of whether Mr. 
Felker offered to print portions of 
this particular document is of sec- 
ondary importance; the main point 
is that the Tribune did not in fact 
print any such material. 

+. There appears to be no cor- 
respondence or other documentary 
material in existence that would 
throw light on the facts in dispute 
between Mr. Felker and Miss Adler 
and Mr. Jonas. It is clear, how- 
ever, that Mr. Felker, in his letter 
to the Review, offered unsupported 
charges and then attempted to 
deny his opponents the right to 
reply to them. 





The state of the press 


The following is reprinted from L. T. Anderson’s 
column, ‘‘In Reverse,’’ which appeared in the Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, Gazette on May 29: 


A distant cousin, in my employ to check “fre- 
quently” beside my name during readership sur- 
veys, has advised me that I have permitted nearly 
a full year to slide past without reporting on the 
state of the press. 

I have been amiss, no doubt. But somehow I 
am not as agitated by newspapers as I once was. 
In this business — where the man who shapes our 
global thinking may be the same man who shoves 
hors d’oeuvres into his pocket at a press agent’s 
party and hustles at night for the Boot and Shoe 
Journal — outrage tends to melt into a sense of 
hopelessness. . . . 

But let us get on with this year’s report, starting, 
as Customary, with a report on reports: 

Members of the Ethridge family once again 
dominated the report business during the past 
twelve months, speaking on the shortcomings 
and/or nobility of the press to a total of 33,000 
newspaper executives, all with worried frowns. 
The Ethridges traditionally conclude that the 
press is vulnerable to criticism, but remains the 
only institution which can be relied upon to nour- 
ish democracy. They had no solutions, however, to 
the problems first put before the publishers con- 
vention in Sioux City, Iowa, in 1869 — how to 
attract competent young people to the profession 
(without raising salaries) and how to provide new 
and better features (without paying for them). 

Classified advertising in the principal trade 
journals was up markedly. Job opportunities, ac- 
cording to Editor & Publisher ads, abound in the 
Southwestern states for reporters who also are 
competent desk men, can use a camera, have a 
serviceable car, and are willing to undertake the 
challenge offered by a small, prize-winning daily. 
Please bring your own typewriter. No drifters. 

Turning now to trends in news stories: 

It may be worth noting that although stories 
about string savers and pet turtles declined during 
the year, there was an unaccountable upsurge in 


stories about old men thought to be eccentric or 
beloved, or both, recalling their childhoods. 

Research may disclose what is behind this. It 
might, indeed, find a connection with the story 
about retiring workmen with their aggregate years 
of service computed by imaginative newsmen. 
During the year I checked the totals on a random 
selection and found no major mathematical errors. 

There hasn’t been sufficient time for complete 
analysis of readership interest in stories about 
departmental editors who won the International 
Widget Corp. prize for using the most stories 
about widgets. These stories are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, however, rivaling the story 
about the editorial writer who won the American 
Grommet Manufacturers Assn. award for the best 
editorial about grommets. 

Among newer developments is the interview 
story written by a reporter on one paper about a 
reporter on another paper who happens to be in 
town. This is a natural outgrowth, I suspect, of the 
story about ANyBopy who happens to be in town. 
Charleston papers last year produced more than 
forty stories about visiting foreigners, photograph- 
ing all of them with Mayor Shanklin or while they 
looked at a chemical plant. 

During the year I found four examples of news- 
papers mentioning with professional pride that 
they had been mentioned in other, larger news- 
papers. 

In the Funny Nun category, editors continued 
to favor pictures of nuns playing stickball over pic- 
tures of nuns riding bicycles. Coming up fast: the 
picture of nuns looking ecstatically at Bobby Ken- 
nedy. 

I noted a serious decline in editor interest in 
pictures of little kids with their pants down and 
“We're just good friends” stories from Hollywood. 
It’s sad to see the old favorites fade. 

To wind up my report, let me say it isn’t easy to 
select the year’s most important development. But 
if I were under oath I would have to say I believe 
the Prankish English Factory Girl Story has enor- 
mous potential. It isn’t in a class with the picture 
of the baserunner sliding into second, but should 
compare favorably with the enduring headline on 
the story about the man who robbed the poor box: 
Meanest Man in Town. 
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In its issue of July 3, a small newspaper in River- em 
head, on Long Island, put forth its claim —a 
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“| got it from a magazine .. . it's called ‘Thursday's 
Problem Solved’! 


Wien Wait In Scott Home 
For Splashdown Of Gemini 


By RODNEY DAVIS 
SEABROOK, Texas, March 16.—(UPI)—The wives of 
America’s orbiting astronauts, Neil Armstrong and David 
Scott, met Wednesday night in the Scott home to await the 
hoped-for safe return of their husbands to Earth. 
Armstrong and Scott were ordered abruptly to terminate 
x hour after they became the 






























COVERING THE PROSPEROUS 
EASTERN LONG ISLAND MARKET 


Elephantiasis 


On the afternoon of June 29, when 
American bombing of the Hanoi- 
Haiphong area was a leading story 
around the world, the Long Island 
Star-Journal chose as its top page- 
one non-local story the item at top 
right. It got around to mentioning the 
bombing on page 6 (bottom right). 
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* Planes Bomb Oil Depots Near Hanoi 


SAIGON (UPI)— a avy ont aw Dore aged ome = power — virtumily et will anywhere 
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Wrong bombs 


The photo at right ap- 
peared in the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer on July 
1. Not only did the Se- 
attle caption writer wax 
poetic, but he was wrong. 
The AP caption transmit- 
ted with the picture says 
that it was taken ‘‘earlier 
this year.’’ However, AP 
wasn't blameless; it sent 
the picture on the day of 
the Hanoi-Haiphong 
raids, and a local pic- 
ture desk could easily 
have become confused. 





BOMBS WERE AWAY and looking like a graceful flock of swans as they downward 
curved onto the oil complexes of Hanoi and Haiphong Wednesdav. A formation 
of U.S. Air Force F-105 fighter bombers was pictured as they dropped their loads 
on war targets of the docking areas of the two enemy cities. (AP Photo.) 
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How’s business? 


Bank Deposits 
Hit 2d Highest 
Level Ever 


Houston Chronicle, July 6... 












Mortgage Loans Seen Easier 


AsF.H.A.and V.A. Lift Rate 


By GLENN FOWLER 








New York Times, April 17... 





Mortgage Money Supply Tightens 


Borrowers able to meet rate in 12 per cent. and over trebled and represents 31 per for buyers and sellers whose 
tighter terms for home pur- 6'2 per cent prevails in four cent. transactions depend on gov- 
chasers will find adequate per cent of the nation An The relationship between ernment underwritten loans is 
funds in most sections of the interest rate of 5% per cent demand for credit for home less encouraging.” The Feb- 
country, although interest is average in 10 per cent of mortgage financing and the ruary one-quarter per cent 
rates for conventional loans— the areas and of 5'4 per cent supply available for conven- increase in the FHA and VA 
elready about one-half per- or less in four per cent. The interest rate ceiling wae in- 

higher tes these 


Local Banks 
Report Drop 
In Deposits 













...and Houston Post, July 7 ... New York Herald Tribune, same date 





WHY 

A REVIEW 

OF 
JOURNALISM? 


What journalism needs, it has been said time and again, is more and 
better criticism. There have been abundant proposals for professional study 
panels, for institutes with squads of researchers, for critical journals. 

Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism has decided to 
attempt such a journal. Two considerations brought about the decision: 
First, the need, magnified in a critical era like this, for some effort to assess 
tne performance of journalism in all its forms, to call attention to its short- 
comings and its strengths, and to help define—or redefine—standards of 
honest, responsible service. Second, the obligation that falls on a serious 
professional school—a graduate institution, national in character—to help 
stimulate continuing improvement in its profession and to speak out for 
what it considers right, fair, and decent. 

Columbia’s Faculty of Journalism cannot pretend to Olympian qualifica- 
tions. It does combine the detachment needed to.be reasonably impartial 
with the professional experience needed to sense what is possible and what 
is not. It can also draw upon the vast experience of its part-time teaching 
staff and its alumni, as well as upon the growing number of alert, inquiring 
minds within journalism and informed critics from outside. 

All the proposals for organized criticism—whatever their intent or merit 
—point to one conclusion: that there exists, in and out of the profession, a 
widespread uneasiness about the state of journalism. The School shares 
this uneasiness, not over any supposed deterioration but over the ‘probability 
that journalism is not yet a match for the complications of our age. It be- 
lieves that the urgent arguments for a critical journal far outweigh the 
hazards. 

In launching this experiment, the School has set for the Review these 
goals: 

{| To deal forthrightly with what it finds to be deficient or irresponsible 
and to salute what it finds to be responsible, fair, and professional. 

{| To discuss all the means that carry news to the public, thus viewing the 
field whole, without the customary partitions. 

{| To provide a meeting ground for thoughtful discussion of journalism, 
both by its practitioners and by observers, to encourage debate, and to pro- 
vide ample space for dissent. 

{| To attempt systematic studies of major problems in journalism, drawing 
not only upon published sources but upon new research and upon cor- 
respondents here and abroad, including many of the School’s alumni active 
in the profession. 

{ To recognize that others (like Nieman Reports, Journalism Quarterly, 
the Saturday Review and, in some ways, trade publications like Editor & 
Publisher and Broadcasting) have been doing part of the job and to ac- 
knowledge their work in the Review's pages 

As a division of a large private university and as an institution that has 
mediated between the academic world and journalism for nearly fifty years, 
the School is committed to no single interest beyond its belief in good 
journalism and graduate education for journalism. The School has tried 
to prepare more than 2,500 graduates for careers in journalism. Now it be- 
lieves it is time to try to assess the field they have entered. 

No single issue of this publication will satisfy all the editors’ standards— 
least of all this first pilot effort. But the Review will try to emulate all sincere 
journalism by coming as near the whole truth as possible 


(From the. pilot issue, Columbia Journalism Review, September, 196] 





